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... inspired by the 
silks of 


Scalamandre 


: } he imaginativeness that is the soul of the 


decorator’s art responds like magic to the beauty of fine silk fabrics. 





Here at Scalamandré a profusion of fine silks . . . 

authentic in design, rich in texture, beautiful in workmanship . . 
reflect the glories of the renaissance . . . the magnificence 
of empires . . . the graciousness of our colonial tradi- 


tion . . . the brilliant promise of the modern in American life. 


To a large extent these silks are limited editions 

in which every step of their creation . . . design, 
throwing, dying, weaving, printing and finishing . . . is 
coordinated for perfection under the direct 


supervision of M. Scalamandré. 


Of special interest are new imported Scalamandré silks 


now available at less than pre-war prices. 
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SILKS '< 


598 Madison Avenue * NEW YORK «© also BOSTON 
CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES «+ SAN FRANCISCO 


Wholesale Exclusively 
—Consult Your Local Dealer 
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Reproduced from an old document. 
Interpreted in the original colors... 
and in five additional authentic 
colors of the period. Hand printed 


in vat colors. 50”. 
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One of 75 new lamps em- 
ploying a variety of style 
and design techniques — 
but all alike in being 
strikingly unusual. 
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Melvin 
Harris 


Whether the situation calls for the exotic... 
the improbable... or merely the unusual— Call Gotham! 





A COMPLETE CARPET SERVICE FOR DECORATORS 


For over 25 years, we have offered a complete 

and distinctive service to decorators, designers, 

and architects. Whatever your problem... however strange... 
if it involves floor coverings of any size, color, 

shape, type, or texture— Gotham has the answers, 

and we’ll be happy to pass those answers on to you. 


ELdorado 5-1660 


th ttine CARPET COMPANY, Inc. / 515 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. N. ¥Y. 
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XTILES INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


a 22 inch repeat, metallic 
2\i1 EAST 49 ST., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


gold on linen 
312 N. DOHENY DR. LOS ANGELES 


1122 SUTTER ST. 


“COFFERED ACANTHUS” 
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From an era 
of Hospitality ... 


come this antique mahogany 
Chippendale chair (one of a pair— 
Circa 1790) and this brass bound octagonal 
wine cooler. Such pieces conjure romantic 
visions of the elegance and grace of 
days long past. Write for our latest brochure 
“COMMAND PERFORMANCE” 


on upholstered furniture. 





America’s largest wholesale selection of distinguished English furniture 


WOOD and HOGAN 


383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 
Sole American distributors for Arthur Brett & Sons, Limited 
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Provincial Dining and Bedroom Groupings, Contemporary French Regency and Modern Bedroom 


ethleher Furniture manufacturing corp. 2 park avenue, new york 16,n.y. 
factory: 241 no. front street | 


Theodore Goodman, Pres. allentown, penna, 
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A brief guide te new sources and products, an introduction to little known 
artists and craftsmen, and a survey of current trends from coast to coast. 


ONE ADDRESS: 
MANY FINE ITEMS 


H. Sacks & Sons, specializing in the 
manufacture of authentic reproductions 
—18th-century English and American 
Colonial—have appointed M. Fireman & 
Co., 2 Park Avenue, New York, as east- 
ern sales representative for this popular 
collection. Under the name of Marlboro 
Manor, this group includes pieces for 
bedroom, dining-room, and living-room, 
exceptionally handsome all, for the most 
correct period settings. Piéce de résistance 
of this showing are the perfect-in-every- 
detail miniatures hand-carved with the 
same loving attention given to their full- 
sized counterparts. Silver by Sacks is also 
a feature here: an extensive line of re- 
productions—tea and coffee services, 
trays, lazy Susans, and a variety of serv- 
ing pieces. M. Fireman & Co., in the 
same smartly-integrated display, shows 
Plymouth lamps, reproductions of French 
oil lamps with Flemish brass and pewter 
finishes, and a very catering-to-comfort, 
catering-to-the-purse series of chairs and 
sofas from the Group Leather Corpora- 
tion. These seating units are all custom 
made, traditional in manner, in the su- 
perb leather for which Group is noted. 
Custom-built upholstered furniture, new 
and quite unusual, is from Mayfair 
Manor Ltd. 

For the latest in wall decorations, clocks 
and mirrored pictures—both antique of 
mirror and hand-decorated—this show- 
room also has the line of Accessories for 
Interiors Co. In all, this is a wonderfully 
complete showing of quality furnishings 
—furniture, lamps, silver, and accessories 
—assembled to simplify the run-all-over 
town problems of busy interior designers, 
especially those who deal in traditional 
décor. Prices are in the medium bracket, 
with excellent construction and design 
the keynote throughout. 


TO FLOOR YOUR CLIENTS 


Paramount Carpet Company, with show- 
rooms at 1 East 28th Street, in New 
York, has just had a complete face-lift- 
ing—with what delightful results! It has 
always been a good place to shop since 
this firm dotes on handsome efficiency as 


a backdrop for their showing of “Para- 
mount exclusives,’ but now it is even 
more intriguing to stroll past the reno- 
vated front (antique brick and California 
redwood), into the revamped and en- 
larged reception room—excellent spot to 
meet a favorite client—-where Muzak 
adds its musical charm to the visual 
smartness. The first floor is entirely cov- 
ered with their popular “Kingspoint,” an- 
other Paramount exclusive, in the new 
cocoa shade. This texture gives an all- 
over quilted effect with deep un-cut loops, 
a winner for rooms which bear the brunt 
of heavy traffic, therefore perfect for 
Paramount’s first floor where many of 
their extensive line is displayed. Up to 
the second floor, and you find a series of 
tranquil-to-work-in rooms, each stressing 
a different carpet and displaying others 
in effective and eye-catching manner. 
(Particular note to the exciting “Broad- 
twist” color range and the fascinating 
radiating color-puffs of the custom-dyed 
“Ming Tone.” ) 

Bravos of the opening go to three new 
exclusives: “Bradtwist,” an aristocrat- 
twist; “Embroché,” hand-carved effects 
in a new Wilton style; and “Bristol,” a 
loop-pile texture in varying heights—con- 
tinuous interest-getter. In addition to 
these and other exclusives, this firm shows 
the entire Bigelow line, carpets from 
Alexander Smith, the made-from-your- 
client’s-dream Rugcrofters line, and the 
just-added Aldon Rug cotton line. This 
firm is noted for a variety of fine carpets 
to meet the requirements for every budget. 


LEADERS, NEWLY ELECTED 


The ninth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Decorative Furniture Manu- 
facturers, Inc., was held on June 7, 1950, 
at the Park Lane Hotel in New York. 
Presiding over this organization of manu- 
facturers and direct importers who sell 
exclusively to the trade was Mr. J. Mason 
Read, of Kittinger & Co., distinguished 
president of the association for the past 
two years. Mr. Read, at the induction of 
the in-coming officers, turned the gavel 
over to the new president—Mr. Matthew 
Blair of The Manor House. Other elected 
officials, all serving for a two-year term, 
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are Mr. Gilbert Thurston of Dunbar Fur- 
niture Manufacturing Co., Inc., Vice- 
President; Mr. Walter Charak of Charak 
Furniture Co., Secretary; Mr. James 
Eppinger of Herman Miller Furniture 
Co., Treasurer; and Mr. William C. 
Wolf of Allied Board of Trade, Inc., Re- 
cording Secretary. The new Board of 
Governors elected for the same term are: 
Mr. Matthew Blair of The Manor House, 
Mr. Albert Grosfeld of Grosfeld House, 
Inc., Mr. Carl Hogan of Wood & Hogan, 
Inc., Mr. Frederick Kotzian of Schmieg 
& Kotzian, Inc., Mr. J. Mason Read of 
Kittinger & Co., Mr. Gilbert Thurston 
of Dunbar Furniture Mfg. Co., and Mr. 
Richard Wheelwright of Richard Wheel- 
wright, Inc. This organization is the 
spirit behind many a move forward and 
upward standardwise in the profession of 
interior designing. One of the most note- 
worthy of the many accomplishments of 
this group has been the promulgation of 
a code setting forth the aims of the asso- 
ciation. Those aims, vitally important to 
everyone in the trade, include the foster- 
ing of the spirit of understanding and 
cooperation among the members, the 
promoting of better relations with their 
clients and the consuming public, and 
the insuring of ethical standards of prac- 
tice. Accomplishments throughout the 
nine years have been remarkable. 

Present members of the Association of 
Decorative Furniture Manufacturers, Inc., 
are as follows: Albano Company, Inc.; 
American Furniture Co.; George Blundell 
of London, Inc.; Jacques Bodart, Inc.; 
Bourke Furniture, Inc.; Brunovan, Inc.; 
Cassard Romano Co., Inc.; Charak Fur- 
niture Co.; DeGaal & Walker, Inc.; Dun- 
bar Furniture Manufacturing Co.; Ficks 
Reed Co.; Friedman Brothers Decorative 
Arts, Inc.; Grosfeld House, Inc.; Robert 
Irwin Company; Kittinger Company, 
Inc.; The Manor House; Meldan Com- 
pany, Inc.; Harry Meyers Company; 
Herman Miller Furniture Company; The 
Nahon Company; Jens Risom Design, 
Inc.; Rway Furniture Co.; Schmieg & 
Kotzian, Inc.; Richard Wheelwright, 
Inc.; John Widdicomb Company, Inc.; 
and Wood & Hogan, Inc. 


Continued on page 18 
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LA FRANCE INDUSTRIES 


executive offices: II? west 40th ‘street, new york 18, n. y. 
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THE SET OF THE MONTH 
A Preview of RKO’s, 
“HIS KIND OF WOMAN” 





Interior designers will recognize at once 
some familiar objects from Jens Risom, 
Tapiovaara, Pascoe and Knoll Associ- 
ates. The glass-topped coffee table is 
studio-designed. All fabrics throughout 
are Textron’s, the draperies shown here 
being their “Pattern Gems” on hickory 
cloth, available in New York at W. B. 
Quaintance. Living-room chairs, lamps, 
table beside the couch, and bar chairs 
were all from Carroll Sager Associates, 
Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles. Other 
furniture came from the Brown Saltman 
Company. The bowls, ashtrays and 
candlesticks were made by Tacket of 
California, and bought through Dillon- 
Wells, Inc., Los Angeles. The paintings 
for the set were commissioned from 
Chester Maydol of Los Angeles. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN AND DecoraTIoN herewith inaugu- 
rates a new preview series designed to keep the reader 
up-to-the-minute on the best that the motion picture 
set decorators are accomplishing in the vast film in- 
dustry. With the general public increasingly aware of 
sets and their furnishings, the professional has a double- 
barrelled interest in what the studios are doing, and 
who is doing what. A good set can provoke an ava- 
lanche of inquiries for blue prints, sketches, photographs 
and information regarding the smallest accessory, and 
clients are prone to remember, and be influenced by 
what they saw last night at the little neighborhood 
theatre. In spite of standard gibes at Hollywood’s bad 
taste, a quick run-through of the better films of any 
one year will uncover an astonishingly high level. The 
day of the super-colossal is happily all but past, and 
low-budget pictures are coming up with fresh ideas, 
presented in an unhackneyed fashion. Interiors are 
more and more made up of items available to all, as 
witness R.K.O’s, “His Kind of Woman”, soon to be 
nationally released. For this film, for which Darrell 
Silvera and Ross Dowd were Set Decorators, Albert 
D’Agostino, Art Director, and for which J. McMillan 
Johnson designed the production a completely con- 
temporary series of sets were created, using, in most 
cases, furnishings and fabrics available on the open 
market. A melodrama, starring Jane Russell and Robert 
Mitchum, this film proves that unsavory characters 
don’t necessarily live in the sltums—in Hollywood, that is. 
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the 
Bar Beautiful 


A gorgeous piece of furniture when 
closed . . . 1 magnificent bar when opened. 
Complete, with ample room for all acces- 
sories ... an inspired creation 
of mirror craftsmen who possess the 


“know-how” of making fine furniture. 


1 Schuath 


GLASS & MIRROR CO. 


412-418 East 59th Strect, New York 22 
PLaza 9-7866 


ity yt alles 
Member of Mirror Manufacturers \? a rey t ay fs 
Association v7 aKeS — ‘ G , oa “ } 
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Continued from page 13 


DEEP IN THE HEART OF ... 


Good news for all points down Texas 
way is the announcement by Doak Stowe, 
manufacturers’ agent, that he will open 
his showroom at 26-11 Cedar Springs 
Avenue in Dallas, fast-growing new sec- 
tion for the purchase of fine home furnish- 
ings, about August first of this year. Mr. 
Stowe will make periodic half-yearly 
trips through Texas, Oklahoma, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Colorado, plus 
Wichita, Kansas, and Memphis, Tennes- 
see, as well as maintain a handsome new 
showroom complete with circular drive- 
way and plenty of parking space in a 
remodeled one-story former private dwell- 
ing. While Mr. Stowe is on the road, 
associate George L. Steinfeld takes over 
in Dallas. Four furniture lines shown are 
the fine traditional upholstered pieces 
from Wycombe Meyer Co., indoor-outdoor 
aluminum from The D. R. Bradley Com- 
pany, modern Deering Davis designs, and 
small pieces in traditional reproduction 
from Hadleigh, Inc. The two lamp lines 
include Rampton Ware, découpage glass 
bowls hand-worked with old prints and 


keyed to an any-color, no-two-alike offer- ~ 


ing, and the line of in-demand tole lamps 
from Eastern Art Co. In the mirror de- 
partment, the entire story is from I. 
Schwartz Glass & Mirror Co.—mirrors, 
mirrored walls, and mirrored furniture. 
There are three lines of fabrics at pres- 
ent: Patterson Fabrics, Provincial and 
traditional prints in excellent taste, the 
complete line of textures from Henrose, 
and the Swedish, Danish, and British 
linens from Hambro House of Design. 
The latter firm is also the source of the 
Gray line of imported chenilles for this 
Dallas showroom. And, from Patterson 
Fabrics, are Piazza (Steinberg designs in 
small repeat) and Herndon (more tra- 
ditional, still small-scale)—both wall- 
papers of great interest and appeal. This 
new showroom should be a treat for our 
Texas and heading-toward-Texas friends 
in the trade. It is smack in the heart of 
this booming Cedar Springs trade district, 
its displays are cleverly done in room 
fashion, fabrics are conveninently on 
racks, the entire stress is placed on qual- 
ity products and personal service. Other 
floor coverings—beautiful India-Moderns 
—are from The Fritz and La Rue Co. 


AROUND THE FIREPLACE 
AND BEYOND 


Tiles, so popular hundreds of years ago 
as fireplace facings, are equally in de- 
mand for that same use today, have ac- 
quired, in addition, an affinity for entire 
wall surfaces—in kitchens, in dens, wher- 
ever decorative treatment is the most in- 
dividual. Because interior designers are 
always on the look for fine old pieces as 
well as new tiles, Edwin Jackson, Inc., 





159 East 54th Street, New York, have 
collected one of the most outstanding 
offerings of fine tiles we have seen. There 
are Dutch tiles—two-hundred years old 
—of the type used in Colonial days, five 
inches square in blue or mulberry on 
white and in a variety of interesting sub- 
jects. There are tiles imported from Den- 
mark, France, Holland, and Germany, 
plus a large selection of modern tiles 
hand-painted in this country. The visitor 
to this firm’s showroom will see, in the 
latter category, hunting scenes, a very 
unusual Chinese Chessman motif (wond- 
erful used with Edwin Jackson’s well- 
known chessmen andirons), and a group 
of continuous scenes which make their 
way around the fireplace, a continuing 
attraction. Out-of-towners who are seri- 
ously interested in this varied and excel- 
lent series of tiles, old and new, may re- 
quest color photographs which give some 
idea of their smartness. This firm will 
also execute special designs to capture 
particular hobbies and interests on tile— 
a uniquely individual service. As you read 
this, fireplace shipments representing pur- 
chases made abroad should be arriving 
from customs. There are three antique 
French tile stoves, fine old English carved 
mantels, small antique French mantels, 
and a number of French chenets. This, in 
addition to the large selection of mantels 
and firetools, andirons, screens, fenders, 
etc., available throughout the year here. 


KEYED-TO-TODAY 
TRADITIONAL 


The Nahon Company which does a ter- 
rific job on the reproduction of 18th- 
century furniture can always be counted 
on to bring forth pieces that are just a 
bit different, definitely fine, and so often 
exactly what your client has been hoping 
to find for a particular traditional setting. 
To wit: with the revival of interest in 
marble-topped tables (never a worry 
about spilling on those), they have intro- 
duced a beauty in round lamp-table type 
which is also available with a mahogany 
top—with or without a gallery. Too, there 
seems to be a growing tendency to mate 
the beautifully-simple lines of Biedermeier 
with the more ornate lines of 18th-century 
furniture, so Nahon shows two Bieder- 
meier chairs in rich fruitwood with 18th- 
century mahogany dining-rooms—the re- 
sult: an excellent match. One of these 
chairs, the armed model, is beautifully 
hand-carved: the other, a side chair, is 
an almost-hairpin viewed from the back. 
A dual-purpose item which is very useful 
(as well as fun to work), is “Strafford,” 
the leather-top coffee table which flips 





over to form a leather-stepped table for 
reaching books, etc.—smart change of 
mood and form value even when your 
client isn’t reaching for anything. Another 
new table which could be used in a mod- 
ern room with equal aplomb is a 26” 
square, three-tier table with brass columns 
in each corner and round brass knobs on 
top. There is a certain heft to this so-new- 
it’s-still-nameless table, a welcome solid 
look when the plans call for a large lamp 
table. More intricately-detailed pieces in- 
clude the Regency sofa table with rose- 
wood banding on a quad-pod base, with 
brass rosettes, balls, and feet, answering 
to the name of “Fenway,” and a new 
cherry-wood desk copied from an 18th- 
century one, the “Selfridge,” which is 
semi-circular with a slightly indented 
front, has Empire columns where the 
knees fit, and a leather top—good for the 
client who expects the ultimate in a qual- 
ity desk. The Nahon showroom is at 
423-35 East 56th Street, in New York. 


SCULPTURE FROM THE 
DARK CONTINENT 

Exotic, uninhibited, completely honest: 
these prime characteristics of African 
sculpture insure its affinity with modern 


.interiors of this generation. Picasso, 


Braque, and Modigliani, as early as 1907, 
became interested in these conceptual 
realities, expressions of religious fervor, 
native lore, and ritual which are no 
longer being created today. Thanks to the 
imperialistic-religious influence of foreign- 
ers, the primitive blacks gained little real 
understanding of Christianity, losing, as 
they gained it, the mystic beliefs which 
had been embodied in their carvings. 
Thus, the incentive to this spirited form 
of creation is gone, and art coming from 
that continent today bears little resem- 
blance to the passionate sculpture for- 
merly produced. It is unusual to find 
specimens of African art outside of mu- 
seums, therefore devotees of the ‘exotic 
or the intensely emotional should be 
interested in the magnificent collection 
of these pieces by International Allied 
Companies, 114 East 32nd Street, New 
York, under the administration of Ladis- 
las Segy. Mr. Segy, artist, author, col- 
lector, exhibitor, is well qualified to ex- 
plain in fascinating detail the legends 
behind the figures and masks in the 
collection. There are wood, ivory, and 
bronzes, some still containing remnants 
of the “magic substance” conceived by 
these imaginative peoples. There is a 
story, a ritual, behind each mask ... a 
dream, a primitive desire injected into 
each figure large or small. All deal with 
basic drives and emotions. The theory 
follows that this dynamic art form made 
it unnecessary for the natives to learn to 
write: they did their communicating 
through sculptural works. Those who are 


Continued on page 57 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
SUPPLIERS OF SILKS & 
FURNISHING FABRICS TO 

H.M. QUEEN MARY 


BY APPOINTMENT 
SILK MANUFACTURERS TO 
THE LATE KING GEORGE V. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
SILK MANUFACTURERS TO 
HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE VI. 


WARNER & SONS LIMITED 


WEAVERS & PRINTERS OF FURNISHING FABRICS 
FACTORIES: BRAINTREE, ESSEX, ENG. 


77 WELLS STREET, OXFORD STREET 
LONDON W 1 





Sasso 


We are pleased to announce 
our exhibition in 
The Textiles Division, Navy Pier Building of 
THE FIRST UNITED STATES 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
trom August 7 - 19 
where we will display our famous range of 
hand-woven silk drapery and upholstery materials as used in 


the palaces, embassies and stately homes of the world. 


These lovely materials will be 
available in the United States 
through 


ARTHUR H. LEE & SONS, INC. 


501 Madison Avenue, New York 
and branches 
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CREATIVE CARPET SERIES 


‘Kingspoint™ 
(shown) exemplifies the 
deep pile, warm tones and 
fine quality construction 
of Paramount Exclusives, a series 
fine carpeting... available to Decorat< 
ohm dolaeliilolelal mmm A A-mmelelaellelih amish ahi-mm ze) 
s to see Paramount Exclusives o 


ASK TO SEE THE Ff SERIES 


CARPE TI 
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ARTHUR-H-LEE & SONS? 


OF BIRKENHEAD, ENGLAND 
WEAVERS OF FINE DECORATIVE FABRICS 


announce important showings of their 
Hand Crewel Embroidery, Needlework and fine Tapestry 
at the 
UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 
in Chicago at the Navy Pier, August 7th through 20th 1950 


as well as at their showrooms. 


ARTHUR-H-LEE & SONS 2 


501 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 

















Publicity, and Public Relations 
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Having the opportunity to do a complete job, whether it be the interior 
of a house, apartment, hotel, club, restaurant, office or shop does not hap- 
pen as frequently as most interior designers would like. A great many jobs 
fall into the category of replacements. In some ways it is only when an 
interior designer can start from scratch that he or she has the opportunity 
to do really creative work. Yet it is too often the practice to complete a 
job, which both client and designer are proud of, and make no photo- 
graphic record of it. 


At the last American Institute of Decorators conference a panel com- 
posed of some of the top magazine editors of the country sat down to dis- 
cuss, with interior designers, the problem of publicity. Out of all the pros 
and cons from both sides, one point cropped up consistently and that was 
the need for a definite allowance in every interior designer’s budget for 
photography. Too many fine interiors are never photographed or, if they 
are, too many are done by photographers who are not competent and who 
do not have the “feel” necessary for recording the subtle atmosphere of a 
good interior. A photographic record should be vitally necessary to every 
good interior designer and for that purpose the finest photography avail- 
able is none too good. 


This magazine is vitally interested in all fine interiors that are being 
done in this country whether residential, commercial or institutional, and 
whether period or modern. It is our obligation to make an editorial record 
of only the finest work. Yet the fact remains that some of the very best 
jobs being done have yet to see the light of publication. A good interior 
designer will make it his or her business to keep an up-to-date file of work 
completed and will study carefully the publications which might be inter- 
ested in each individual job. Every publication bas great, personal indi- 
viduality. All are interested in what you are doing, but from many differ- 
ent angles. We, for instance, are interested in you and your work as a 
professional entity. Let us see more of what you are doing. 


Hani Pid 




















COUNTRY LIVING—TOWN LIVING 


John C. Frear of John Gerald Associates Designs for Mr. & Mrs. Samuel I. Newhouse 





Mr. and Mrs. Samuel I. Newhouse’s country home in 
New Jersey, near the Delaware River, crowns a hill 
above a succession of meadows and ancient trees, as far 
as the eye can see. The original house was built of field- 
stone in the compact boxy form characteristic of farms 
of the 1750's, remodeled by generations of different own- 
ers with—fortunately—an eye to the original structure. So 
that wings, and a covered porch now look as though they 
always belonged. Behind the house a group of spotless 
barns house a gentleman farmer’s herd of Guernseys. 
Down in the near meadow a man-made swimming pool 
tempts the cattle away from their own watering pond. 

Conceived with this bucolic setting firmly in mind by 
John C. Frear of John Gerald Associates, the house is 
as relaxed inside as it is out. Here are no signed pieces, 
no priceless bibelots, no fabric which can’t stand as a 
background for a dirndl. An engaging, lived-in, informal 
series of rooms opens one into the other, down two steps, 
up several, to conform to the hillside on which the house 
is placed. A striking feature of the interior is the almost 
total absence of doors in the ground floor, and—com- 
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plimentary feature—the numbers of windows which, 
though small and in deep reveals, manage to give the 
impression that the rambler roses and tossing branches 
outside are part of each room. 

The entrance hall sets the key—pine panelling, flower 
chintz easy chairs before a fire, brass and pewter and 
braided rugs on wide polished boards. The living room 
is notable for its size and the fact that—although it is 
the gutted shell of the original 1750 house—a low ceiling 
and many objects never produce claustrophobia. Mr. 
Frear has cleverly combined Victoriana with Sheraton, 
Queen Anne with Louis XV. Significantly, this is not 
a self-conscious “Early American” group, and much of 
the material and its arrangement is too urbane to be 
tagged “country.” Colors for the most part are keyed 
low, with here and there vivid accents in pure strong 
reds and yellows, amethyst, sepia and black. The room 
breaks into several groups divided by a gargantuan 
hutch table in the center. One arrangement clusters 
around the fireplace, another around a charming primi- 
tive of a child with a dog. On one wall is such a diversi- 
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Low and informal, the scale of the dining room plays 
optical tricks. A fine Queen Anne table is ample for many 
guests; a small Sheraton breakfast table (not seen) takes 
care of little family luncheons. The scheme here is all 
white and pink, with a hooked rug of vigor and move- 
ment that robs the room of any hint of insipidity and 
mere folksiness. Polished boards contrast with a rough 
chalk white plaster ceiling, and rich mahogany is set off 
against snowy feather edge panelling, Jones and Erwin 
pink and buff paper. Outside, a large covered terrace pro- 
vides more dining space. 
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The bedroom (above) is as cool as a julep, as fresh as mint. 
A formal Empire treatment of the draperies over embroidered 
mull from E. C. Carter is set against feather edge boards 
painted the palest pistachio, repeated in another value in a 
little tufted and beribboned sofa covered in sage moiré from 
Updecor. Elsewhere the accent is pink—shell pink in the quilted 
cotton spreads from Kent-Bragaline, in the draperies, in the 
overscaled plaid from Stroheim & Romann, stretched tightly over 
a sturdy Regency chair, amusingly masculine in such a feminine 
setting. Roses and butterflies are sketched haphazardly in a 
Margaret Owen paper. Two delicate Hepplewhite benches from 
Arthur Ackermann are covered in one of Updecor’s newest 
flowered brochés, and flank a 19th century Chinese cabinet in 
black and gold. 


The little downstairs sitting room (right) goes all out for formal 
Victoriana, keyed to a wonderfully lush Brussels carpet where 
overblown roses and spring green leaves twine around gold 
arabesques. Walls here are muted green, the Empire draperies 
mustard. Bibelots are typical—needlework pictures, beaded 
cushions, bisque figurines, Staffordshire, and a collection of 
pressed glass. 


All photographs by James Vincent 
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fied collection as a Directoire backgammon table, a 
Victorian maple china cupboard bursting with figurines 
and objets of the period, a fine Hepplewhite chest sur- 
mounted by chalk and Staffordshire treasures. Here is 
a small group of tinsel pictures; there a company of 
needlework in old frames. Mrs. Newhouse likes to pick 
up her own accessories, has a weakness for little country 
auctions and out-of-the-way sources, which have yielded 
up many of the personal touches she scatters throughout 
the house. 

Other things being equal, it is reasonable to expect 
two phases of decoration in the city and the country— 
ultra luxury on the one hand, to meet the new trend to 
elegance and beauty, and extreme simplicity on the 
other to meet the needs of clients facing the require- 
ments of a rapidly accelerated tempo of living. Mr. 
Frear has wisely chosen to stick with the course of 
moderation, so that many of these country rooms dis- 
play a skillfully handled fullness, and a nicety of detail- 
ing more usual in citified parts. A little Victorian sitting- 
room, game-room combination, for instance, is alive 
with glowing color, and touched with a tongue in cheek 
whimsy. Characteristically, this is placed next to a 
minute den, all rough beams and unfinished walls. The 
master bedroom-sitting-room is a matter of sophisticated 
color—pink and pistachio and black—and a perfection 
of scale necessary in a small, low-ceilinged room. Tall 
slim bedposts are canopied, draperies are full, fabrics 
are silken and fine, and lacquer is the accent. Such a 
setting could be anywhere in America where mass- 
production isn’t the norm. After all, people in New York, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, and St. Louis are living much 
the same sort of life, in the city and in the suburbs— 
they play the same games, see the same films, hear the 
same music, dance the same steps, wear the same clothes, 
and drive the same cars. To these basic ideas, the good 
interior designer adds the flavor of his individual taste. 
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Left: a tiny library is the most ‘‘country’’ room of the lot, has 
untouched pine walls, raftered ceilings. Coverings are nubby 
textures and chintz. A combination game room, office and 
study, this room houses television and radio, and Mr. New- 
house’s desk where farm business is checked. 

Below: the big, cas@al living room seems all the more spacious 
for having no doors and many small windows overlooking gar- 
dens on one side, meadows on the other. The old section of the 
original 18th century house, this room divides easily into a 
number of conversational groups, yet remains intimate for family 
gatherings. The panelling here is slate blue with a paper inter- 
jected—buff grey rosettes on a putty ground—from Jones and 
Erwin. The chintz from A. H. Lee mixes enormous morning 
glories with pink roses. A striped cotton carpet has random 
notes of deep scarlet, india ink blue, buff and grey, and flows 
the length of the room. Antique Sheraton, Victorian, Chippen- 
dale, and Hepplewhite are mixed casually, in mahogany, walnut 
and papier maché. 

Bottom: The entrance hall becomes another room with its own 
fireplace, chintz-covered easy chairs, warm pine walls. 
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The town drawing room started with an immense antique Aubusson, extravagant 
in scale and the rhythm of its swirling design in ashes of roses and oyster. Second 
step was the rich garnet self striped flock paper from Piazza Prints at Patterson 
Fabrics. The rest of the room was built up to ‘‘get away’’ as much as possible from 
a previous scheme of the client which was delicate, refined, and pastel. The 
draperies are scarlet and gold, executed down to the special fringe by Edward Maag. 
Sofa in the foreground is covered in claret silk from Scalamandré Silks, who sup- 
plied most of the other fabrics in the room. Cerulean is the cool note used on two 
half-backed Louis XV chairs drawn up to a fine tric-trac table, ornamented with 
bronze doré at knees and on sabots, far right. An eclectic selection of antiques 
also covers Louis XVI, Regency, Directoire and Venetian Rococo. Lamps are from 
David E. Weiss, furniture from Frederick P. Victoria and many objects d'art from 
Lyman Huszagh, and Elinor Merrell. : 
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FLOCKED PAPER IN GLOWING 
COLOR, A MULTIPLICITY OF ACCESSORIES DISTINGUISH 
THE TOWN DUPLEX 





All photographs by James Vincent 
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i Newhouse duplex on New York’s Park Avenue 
began with the premise that everything was due for “s 
a reversal in color. Previously, the drawing room had 
been fragile as Chelsea—pale pinks and greens, a faded 
palette which had begun to grow insipid. Working out 
from a huge Aubusson carpet, the interior designer and 
the client decided to go the whole hog, cover the walls 
with lush and lavish flock in the richest red obtainable. 
Against this glowing background, the key was heightened 
by generous draperies, heavily fringed. 

Persons uninitiated in the gentler art of dealing with 
the problems of flock would have eschewed the medium, 
settled for something easier. Once committed, every- 
thing else in the room followed suit. A distinguished 
group of embroidered pictures from England received ; 
additions in the shape of a pair of Italian gouaches, 
some drawings and silhouettes, and oils. Fabrics had to 
be lavish in texture and hue, yet not too much so if 
satiety was to be avoided. Accessories had to be im- 
portant in meaning and scale if they were to compete 
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with the drama of four walls. Here, as in the country ny 
house, periods and countries were mixed—but not in- 
discriminately. 





The dining room—as a foil to the spectacle of the 
drawing room—is almost severely plain and understated. 
Ice blue valances in silk taffeta, are lined with gold 
satin, and the baroque paper is printed gold on white. 
Painted furniture lightens what might otherwise be a 
congested space, and mahogany is held within bounds. 




















| Above: an upstairs sitting room has one wall 
covered in a gay flowered chintz, and a mirror 
which reflects the length of the room. Pink stripes 
| cover a sofa from Syrie Maugham, which stands 
opposite a white lacquer cabinet, and gouaches and 
prints reiterate a gentle scheme pointed up by a 
carpet in rich American Beauty. Lamps are Cole- 
brookdale, and elsewhere a collection of Chelsea 
“toys” sits on a writing desk. 















Right: the library is serene and inviting with a wall 

covered in squares of bottle green leather, large 
j squashy easy chairs, and Biedermeir fruitwood 
occasional pieces. One wall of books faces a mural 
after Pillement over a simple fireplace opening. 
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Up a graceful, curving staircase, the family bed- The dining room combines painted furni- 
rooms cater to a diversity of needs. Two boys have their ture with a gold and white floral paper 
own ideas—one ending up with a large room, part office, meee See, ee oe Een See 

‘ oe and polychrome figurines come from 
part sleeping quarters, a home-within-a-home. Mrs. isnt tial. 
Newhouse’s dressing-room is also a work room. Here 
letters are written, invitations answered, bills checked, 
menus planned. The scheme is clear and fresh, and 
furniture and accessories are kept to a minimum. Part 
of the needlework picture collection spills over here, 
grouped with paintings on glass, a Sheraton mirror with 
panels of verre églomisé. Peppermint stripes are on a 
little sofa, and an ice cream white painted Venetian 
cabinet completes a gay, refreshing projection. The 
circle is completed. This room too could be quite at 
home in the country. 
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FOR A CHECK LIST OF FAMOUS CLOCKMAKERS 





























Drawing by Jacques Parker 
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SEE PAGE 72 


TIME ON YOUR 
HANDS 


en in an age when time was never more 
of the essence, the recording of time has been all but 
swallowed up by scientific accomplishment and _ preci- 
sion. Accuracy is vastly more important than any other 
factor. Sentimental attachments for old clocks have 
all but gone by the board, and the pleasant ticking 
and soft chimes of really oldtimers may be music to 
some ears, anathema to others looking for “silent” 
mechanisms. 

That as it may be, it is very apparent that for style 
and individuality the current market offers very little 
that isn’t old, or a good reproduction thereof. A notable 
exception, of course, is the line, introduced last year by 
the Howard Miller Clock Co., designed by George 
Nelson, and very self-consciously reflecting a need for 
“doing something about” modern clock design. It is 
a group which will satisfy just about everyone who is 
interested in a fresh approach to an old, old problem, 
except, perhaps, those who object to introducing the 
themes of aviation into such a relatively static opera- 
tion as living within four walls. 

If your client doesn’t know what she wants, but will 
know “if she sees it”, Elinor Merrell, at 40 East 57th 
Street, will be just your stop. Miss Merrell believes in 
variety, and her stock covers just about every country 
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Below, right: ‘‘Trianon,” fine Westerstrand gilt pendulum clock 
with 14-day movement, retaining all the exquisite detail of 
the original Louis XV model. 2712” x 162”. Imported from 
Sweden by Porath & Magneheim for Arthur B. Swanson. 
Lower right: ‘‘Chronopak,”’ electric clock with walnut case and 
satin aluminum base, white markers on a black face. Designed 
by George Nelson for Howard Miller Clock Co. Available in New 
York at Richards Morgenthau & Co. 

Center: Portable shelf clock with sculptured bronze handle and 
side grilles and fine wood marquetry, made by John Grant, 
member of the Clockmakers Company of London, circa 1785. 
Frank Partridge & Sons. 

Left: An antique French Provincial tall clock with an unusual 
fruitwood case beautifully carved at the top and paneled to 
accentuate the subtle lines of its design. 15” x90” x 1012” 
wide. Florian Papp, Inc. 
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Directoire octagonal tole clock 
15” dia., in six different color 
combinations. Herman Kashins. 






Delightful little Gothic clock, 
14% x62”, available in ma- 


hogany or antique maple. Trend 
Clocks, Zeeland, Michigan. 





Fine antique clock, Louis XVI style, de- 
veloped in ormolu and colorful plaques de 
Sévres. 12” x 19%. Charles Hall, Inc. 


Directoire tole clock decorated with a garland of ivy 
leaves in gold on black ground, the face protruding 
for a unique effect. 17” dia., 8-day movement; also 
available in red, green or white. Warren Kessler, Inc. 






















Banjo clock in original state, as made by 
Aaron Willard, circa 1802, the paintings 
on glass showing Washington and a 
glimpse of Mount Vernon. Ginsburg & 
Levy, Inc. 
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Mahogany cupola Regency clock, sculp- 
tured bronze handles at side and delicate 
marquetry panels. Needham’s Antiques. 


Sheraton mahogany bracket clock, sculp- 
tured bronze handles and feet, beautiful 
faded color. 7/2” x Y2”. Stair & Co., Inc. 
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Wall clock, decorations in color painted on glass, with 
gold leaf background and frame. 28” x 28”. Acces- 
sories for Interiors. 


Peat « 
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Louis XVI clock with figure representing the conti- 
nent of Africa, beautiful bronze and ormolu of superb 
quality entirely hand-wrought. A. R. Nesle & Co. 
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Decorative octagonal wall clock bearing 
mirror panels etched with floral motifs 
in the Venetian manner. Benthan, Ltd. 








Empire hexagonal clock, paneled in glass 
and backed with gold or silver leaf, the 
design on face deve!oped in mother-of- 
pearl in any desired color. Edward Pash- 
ayan G& Co., Inc. 











Rare Louis XVI bronze and ormolu clock with 
amours representing love and war, circa 1780, the 
globe and Sévres plaque surrounded by brilliants. 
Symons Galleries. 
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(European), and as many sizes, shapes, and materials 
as most people will care to investigate at one time. 
Rarity in the collector sense doesn’t enter into this 
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picture, but rarity in the “one of a kind” sense is all 
over the place. Here are really “decorator” clocks: such 
as a group of eight hanging clocks of various finishes, 
some bright red, four inlaid or with painted decoration, 
one ormolu, and all priced from $150 to $350. Elsewhere 
there is a porcelain garniture with a clock case in a 
French blue brilliant enough to rival the sky, the match- 
ing vases in the same, decorated with tiny bouquets, the 
whole for a matter of $450. One of the nicest clocks 
here is also an unusual one with ormolu base and shaft 
in the taste of the First Empire but having a trans- 
parent dial. Another is a spherical form on a column, 
the globe studded with stars painted on tdle. Materials 
here range from bronze, to bisque, to gilded wood, to 
just about anything you can imagine, such as cast iron, 
in two examples dating about 1860, one a hurdy-gurdy 
man, another a blackamoor girl carrying her clock 
rather improbably suspended in her bright yellow skirt. 

Other dealers, like Stair & Company, Inc., at 59 East 
57th Street, will show you a sroup of clocks mostly in 





one category—English—and very well calculated to 





cover early and late periods with examples which do 
Tall clock with case decoration painted on 
glass to harmonize with any interior; 
p Chinese Chippendale design shown is in 
black lacquer balloon clock with ormolu paws and brass white and gold. 5’3” tall. Charles J. 


finials, by William Bramble, unusual in its large size. Winston & Co., Inc. 


not repeat design or feeling—in other words, “one of 
a kind” in their own way. For instance, there is a 
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In the same room there is a delightful French porcelain 
clock, circa 1825, all pink roses and gilt on a rococo 
case; and a crystal Regency clock, severe in outline, is 
brilliant with its cutting, its ormolu decoration finely 
engraved. Upstairs is a Chippendale grandfather’s clock 
by Leffsett in an extremely fine mahogany case with 
extraordinary rustication on the base, the rest of the 
decoration unexpectedly a refined fret and finials, the 
painted dial touched with clear blue. Scattered about 
are other English clocks of the balloon type, some in 
satinwood with exquisite inlay, some the typical early 
ebonized brackets of the middle of the century, in an- 
other case, a later version in sea green marble and 
white with gilded mountings, from Adam’s day. 
Another shop with a somewhat similar selection is 
Needham’s Antiques Inc., of 143 East 57th Street, 
where there is always a well balanced and large group 
of English clocks which are both decorative and ac- 
curate. Ackermann Galleries, at 50 East 57th Street, 
have, in addition to a group of bracket and shelf clocks 
of which many are chosen for their smallness, a nice 
group of sedan clocks, both old and reproduction. One 
of the most popular items here are tiny scale models— 
which work—of clock masterpieces by such men as 
the famous Tompion. And there are two grandfathers, 


both collectors’ items, one by Quare, the other by Knibb. 
(Continued on page 62) 


Bronze doré clock, circa 1760, a masterpiece of 
horology by James Cox who designed it in the 
Chinese manner as London folk in the reign of 
George III imagined it should be. A silken-attired 
attendant in the pagoda rings a bell every hour to 
announce a procession across the little painted stage 
set within the case below; the time, apparently in- 
cidental to the design, is recorded on a dial sur- 
rounded by brilliants. 30% 12'’2”x 8” deep. 
Frederick P. Victoria. 
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1. Antique Jacob Petit clock, formerly the property 
of Lewis Carroll, author of ‘‘Alice in Wonderland;”’ 
blue, white and gold with pink flowers; 17” x 12” 
x 6” deep. Mottahedeh & Sons. 


2. Modern design pyramid electric clock, framed in 
gold-tooled leather case, various colors, the time 
synchronous with the principal cities of the world. 
Kalex Corporation. 


3. Cartouche clock, beveled plate glass decorated 
on reverse side with gold leaf and colors to match 
any sample; supplied with either electric or winding 
movement. 30” x 20”. Angelo Romano, Ltd. 


4. French temple clock, circa 1820, ornamented 
w.th cut-crystal columns and with characteristic 
Empire motifs developed in exquisitely detailed 
ormolu, 7” x 15”. David E. Weiss. 






















NEW FURNITURE 


A sensation at the recent British Industries Fair, and 
currently being readied for a tour of the United States, 
the group of furniture and related objects seen on the 
following pages is the result of designs produced by a 
number of firms incorporated into a new company— 
Scottish Furniture Manufacturers Limited. Composed 
of a group of leading furniture manufacturers in Scot- 
land to produce furniture of a high standard of con- 
temporary design, this association commissioned 
Britain’s foremost furniture minds to produce units 
which embody the surprisingly international look seen 
here. With a strong nod in the direction of America— 
and dollars—the exhibition was arranged “to show the 
interior of a house of good contemporary American 





A storage wall with a difference, these units are 
in Australian walnut, each section composed of 
two upright ‘“‘ladders’’ which can hold shelves, 
storage units with glass or wood fronts, and a 
desk. The desk flap, cantilevered, has a piano 
hinge which ensures rigidity. Both units and 
shelves are completely flexible in arrangement, 
characteristically sturdy in appearance. The total 
is designed by R. D. Russell and R. Y. Goodden, 
a team of marked architectural background, who 
also did the plywood lighting fixtures, both 
manufactured by H. Morris G Co. The desk 
chair, in English walnut covered in golden brown 
hide, designed by Basil Spence, is made by Joseph 
Johnstone G Co. Antiques are from john Bell 
of Aberdeen; the curtain is Glamis material from 
Donald Brothers. 


FROM SCOTLAND 


design consisting of six rooms—lounge, dining room, 
library, double bedroom, teen-age girl’s room, and 
nursery.” To this plan which smacks somewhat of wish- 
ful thinking, an office is added. In order that the furni- 
ture might be shown in an appropriate setting, the 
Company enlisted the co-operation of Scottish manu- 
facturers with world-wide reputations for their tweeds, 
carpets, textiles, pottery, glass, and books, not to say 
antiques, which somehow crept into the accessory scene. 

However regional such a group of designers and 
manufacturers may sound, their background is far from 
confined to the rocks and lochs of their native heath. 
Jacques Groag, for instance, is an architect trained at 
the University of Vienna, who worked in Vienna and 
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Prague, and who has won a number of international 
competitions for both building and furniture designs. 
Robert Godden was trained as an architect, branched 
out into such sidelines as wall papers, furniture, glass, 
silver, pottery, with a few country houses thrown in. 
Dennis Lennon studied architecture in London. Brian 
O’Rorke also began with architecture, widened his in- 
terest to include the interior design of ships of the 
Orient Line, the interiors of planes and flying boats, 
and the more prosaic necessities of housing schemes and 
the Orient Building in Sydney. Basil Spence studied 
architecture in Edinburgh and London, and worked 
on the Viceroy’s House in New Delhi, as well as a tidy 
group of palaces for Indian princes. He is also the archi- 





ABOVE. Part of an office suite designed by Dennis Lennon, the desk is of 
mahogany with a red Formica top. ‘‘In’’ and ‘“‘out’’ trays are concealed by 
a tambour shutter. A mahogany director’s chair has a trick dunlopillo seat 
which slides forward to accommodate the long-legged executive, is covered 
in Scottish tweed. The shaped side chair with pressed aluminum seat, and 
mahogany legs is upholstered with a foam rubber, covered in tweed from 
Wildon & Glenny. All furniture is made by A. F. McIntosh. 


BELOW. Long and slim, this dressing table in mahogany has a fitment 
on the top with adjustable mirror in the center, two narrow mirrors 
forming the door of cupboards on either side. Beautifully detailed little 
drawers have a catch beneath and open at a touch. The chair of ma- 
hogany is upholstered in Glamis fabric. Designed by R. D. Russell and 
Robert Goodden, the dressing table is manufactured by H. Morris Ltd. 
and the chair by Joseph Johnstone Ltd. 





































TOP RIGHT. A coffee table with a veneered syca- 
more top and a delicate lip of mahogany is sur- 
rounded by seating units combined to form a settee, 
and by a matching sofa, all designed by Jacques 
Groag, the upholstered piece covered in a Glamis 
fabric from Donald Bros., Dundee. The table is 
manufactured by G. M. Cameron, and the chairs 
and sofa by ]. McGregor & Sons, Ltd. 













RIGHT. A table and chair in a library designed by 
R. D. Russell and R. Y. Goodden. The wood is 
English walnut and the table top and chair seats 
alike are covered in golden brown hide. They are 
manufactured by Macneill Brothers. 










BELOW. Part of a double bed head storage unit 
whose beautifully detailed drawers, delicate yet 
bold, are carried out in mahogany after a design by 
R. D. Russell and R. Y. Goodden, and manufactured 
by H. Morris & Co. The lamp is by J. K. W. Hop- 
good. 
































tect for the new Atomic Research Building at Glasgow, 
which will house a thousand volt synchrotron, the first 
of its kind in Britain. Frank Austin studied furniture 
and interior design in Germany in the 30’s, and then 
toured Europe and America in the same pursuit. Mary 
Ward met Austin when working on a furniture design 
panel, and the two formed a partnership when they 
found they were respectively an architect who also 
designed furniture, and a furniture designer with in- 
terests in architecture. 

The foregoing leaves no doubt that most of the talent 
going into the furniture designs and rooms on display 
has a strongly architectural slant. That the results are 
more hand crafted in a»pearance than mechanized 
seems to be the result of Britain’s solid tradition of 
wood-working, and a healthy respect for the inherent 
beauty of that medium, rather than for any precon- 
ceived notions for or against new materials. It is interest- 





ing that the one excursion into pressed aluminum and 
foam rubber, and metal legs, is the conspicuous dis- 






appointment of the show. 
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THE FOLLOWING NEW YORK FIRMS 
IMPORT FROM SCOTLAND 


British Handcraft Exports, 10 East 40th Street 
Moncrief glassware, plaid fabrics 


E. C. Carter & Son, Inc., 49 East 53rd Street 


Scotch madras 


Arundell Clarke, 314 East 65th Street 


Scottish textured linen 


Dan Cooper, 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
Cotton and hemp mixtures; linens in hand prints and roller 
prints; modern textures; linen plaids 


Greenman-Sherrill Furniture Corp, Inc., 201 East 56th Street 
H. Morris & Co. Ltd. furniture will be available here in 
September. A special gallery for Scottish furniture is being 
completed for a group personally selected abroad by 
Mr. E. Richard Sherrill 


Jofa, Inc., 45 East 53rd Street 


Plain linen only 


Morley-Fletcher, 315 East 53rd Street 
Linen both printed and plain 


F. Schumacher & Co., 535 Madison Avenue 
Heavy linen plaid 


Morton Sundour, Co., Inc., 444 Madison Avenue 
Scottish nets 


Robbins Bros., for Jas. Templeton & Co., Ltd., 
281 Fifth Avenue 
Scottish rugs 


Peter Schneider, 36 East 53rd Street 
Printed linens 
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A dining table grouping in beech has a circular table which 
boasts a center ‘‘dumb waiter’ that turns at a finger touch. The 
chairs have pierced thistle backs and seats upholstered in a 
tartan by Wilson & Glenny to match the curtains. Table and 
chairs were designed by Brian O’Rorke, and made by Joseph 
Johnstone Ltd. 


Part of an office suite, the settee is carried out in mahogany and 
has a dunlopillo seat covered in Scottish tweed. A show table, 
also in mahogany, has a Formica top, which can be raised for 
display, or lowered, as in the picture. The side chair has a 
pressed aluminum seat covered in foam rubber and tweed. All 
are designed by Dennis Lennon and made by A. H. Mcintosh. 


3) 





The Designer: THEDLOW, INC. 


We recommend decorating walls because we have explored 
many of the almost limitless possibilities in mural decoration, 
and found the designing stimulating and the results satisfying— 
often exciting. 


Fred Bennett 
Because of the infinite possibilities inherent in mural decora- 
tion we find ourselves strongly tempted to rely too frequently 
upon them as solutions to decorating problems. We advocate a 
fresh approach to each decorating situation and use mural 
decoration when the greatest overall enhancement can be 
achieved with them.’’ The mural above is by Helen Marshall. 
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“At this moment when the essentiality of cooperation and coordina- 
tion of resources is the paramount watchword of the world, surely in 
the field of interior decoration there can be no sounder or more en- 
riching coalition than a closer alliance between the decorator and the 
mural painter. 

The initial responsibility of the decorator is to furnish the area 
included in his project; and since this interior is inevitably defined by 
walls, it is obvious that his first obligation is to ‘furnish’ these walls in a 
way that is integrated with his plan for the arrangement of the pieces 
of furniture indicated by the functions of the interior. Merely placing 
within his area the required pieces of furniture, however expertly ar- 
ranged, does not furnish the walls. 

It should be axiomatic that in alloting the expenditures of a budget 
of whatever proportion a major allotment must be made for just such 
decoration. 

Too often the interior designer is apportioned an area devoid of 
architectural interest except for windows—usually on one wall—two or 
more standard doors, and occasionally, in the living room, a fireplace. 
With these meagre contributions to the furnishing of the walls the 
decorator often feels himself to be within a box. But if he has wisely 
set aside a generous portion of his financial allotment, he can now 
apply his ingenuity to furnishing this box. 

First, would be a piece of furniture—suitable to the life within the 
room—of a proportion which extends above the level of the eye. But 
it is obvious that several walls cannot be furnished with breakfronts, 
secretaries or highboys—usually there are low pieces already occupying 
floor space beneath the bare upper wall areas—so he hangs a mirror. 
Obviously, again, it would not usually be wise to hang several walls 
with mirrors. And at long last the decorator resorts to framed prints, 
or pictures, or murals. 

I have purposely arrived at the main subject of murals via a long, 
tedious route, for that is the way murals are most frequently considered 
by the decorator. 

Why, though, could they not be considered when the project is first 
initiated? That is the way it should be done. But in order to set up this 
procedure, there must be a better, more real understanding between the 
mural painter and the decorator. They must both become more familiar 
with each others’ work, each others’ problems, and with what each has 
for an ultimate objective. The decorator must remember to use murals; 
and the decorator, having remembered that the use of murals will 
enhance his own work, must further shoulder the task of disabusing his 
client of the too-often encountered belief that murals are a formidable 
responsibility. The average client is apt to feel that he must own a 
chateau or a postoffice to warrant the acquiring of a mural. He must 
be taught that mural paintings are not a serious commitment, that in 
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THE MURALIST AND THE INTERIOR DESIGNER 












































By Joseph Mullen, A.I.D. 


Katherine Young 


Mary Stonehill projects a rough sketch for 
a series of murals depicting the history of 
Texas which she executed for the Uni- 
versity. The fundamentals are then out- 
lined directly on the wall, and filled in. 
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James Vincent 


André Durenceau, designer and muralist, covers a chim- 
ney-breast with a fanciful Chinese scene. Completely 
flexible, he has worked in a number of media—from post- 
age stamp sizes to an 8,000-square-foot mural for the 
New York World’s Fair. 


fact they can even be expendable as are carpets, curtains 
or colour schemes! Better still, they can be so designed 
so as to be movable as are carpets, curtains and colour 
schemes. 

The decorator as he studies the needs and the moods 
of his clients can so readily discover facets of his clients 
imagination which embrace interests, hobbies, family 
history or aspirations, which, if discussed with them and 


the mural painter, will result in a decoration of a per- 


sonal, and not too profound significance which can con- 
tribute greatly to the reality, the charm and the gaiety 
of their home. 

sut the client must be assured that murals can be had 
within any reasonable spending plan; and the mural 
painter must gauge his designs within a price range to fit 
every budget—after all, the furniture designer does. 

Through this cooperation will evolve a warmer, more 
real, more beautiful school of decoration. It has been 
done before, conspicuously, and in many periods, and it 
can and should be done again.” 
The following symposium is the result of a sampling from 
various muralists and interior designers now actively en- 
gaged in collaborative ventures. Further information on 
muralists and their work may be gained from the Na- 
tional Society of Mural Painters, 1083 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 28, N. Y. 
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Paul C. Robertson does a maquette for the office of a 
prospective client. Some muralists believe in using this 
method of visualization, as well as roughs and sketches. 


A mural used in the motion picture room of the new 
Italian liner, ‘‘Conte Biancamano,’’ combines naturalism 
with abstraction in keeping with the ship’s overall mod- 
ernity. 
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James Vincent 


The Muralist: PAUL C. ROBERTSON 


“Gone are the days when a mural had to be 
executed directly on the wall. The movable mural 
on canvas, panels or screens has many advantages. 
It can be in preparation even before the wall is 
erected, thus saving the customer endless time and 
confusion. It can be installed in a few hours at most. 
If a change is desired, move it to a new location. 

Mobile murals are of all types from the ‘‘Goddess 
School”’ to the vignette. The latter, when done with 
imagination, are finding increasing favor. The use 
of gay color and a free style add up to good decora- 
tion quickly and inexpensively done.”’ 


The Muralist: HELEN TREADWELL 


‘‘In this post-war era, architects and decorators 
have been reveling in new materials—but so have 
the mural painters. But whether using new media 
or old, they should work together from the first in 
the planning of a building for the sake of unity in 
design and color. 

Besides monumental murals in public buildings 
and palaces, today there are decorations in ships, 
trains and planes—in hotels, banks, offices and 
factories—and more and more in small homes and 
apartments. It seems our public is growing more 
conscious of the contribution of this art to the 
joy of living.” 
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For the lobby of a new apartment house in Sutton 
Place, Smyth Urquhart & Markwald, commissioned 
muralist Paul C. Robertson to cover one wall, seen 
here through mirror, using neighborhood scenes. 


He'en Treadwell does a pair of lush murals for New 
York’s ‘‘Flying Lobster.’’ The crustaceans are sur- 
rounded by the herbs and condiments used in their 
preparation—onion, pepper, capers, lemon, mustard, 
tarragon, fennel and horseradish. The interiors were 
styled and designed by Preston Smith. 
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Pictor 


Ezra Stoller 


Top left: The new Caribe Hilton in San Juan employs a native 
Puerto Rican, Rosado del Valle, to execute a mural placed stra- 
tegically above the main staircase, depicting the northern part of 
the Island where the patron saints are represented in masquerade 
for a local festival. The colors are bold and hot—mustard, 
tobasco, and rich, dark coffee. 


Wing Howard does a scene in the Bois du Boulogne, circa 1875, 
for a house in New Orleans. The colors are greys, blacks, choco- 
late browns, white, and hundreds of pale, queer greens, with 
costume accents in pinks and reds. 


Left: Pierre Bourdelle does great bulls, whose drama and latent 
power is implicit in the knowledgeable emphasis of line. They are 
executed in carved lacquer, for a series in the Hotel del Prado 
in Mexico City. Mr. Bourdelle offers his clients a great variety 
of media, likes to work in carved linoleum, raised polychrome 
cement al fresco, plastics and lacquer carved in relief and intag- 
lio, with flourescent paint occasionally in all three. 


Left: Robert Bushnell’s elegant huge white peacocks are done in 
oil and silver leaf on canvas for a new approach from the main 
lobby of the Waldorf leading to the Peacock Alley Cafes. Benno 
de Terey of the staff of W & J Sloane’s Contract Division was 
responsible for the overall decoration and planning of the project. 


Bottom: A portion of Midwest Saga, a mural 140 feet long and 
nine feet high, done for Macy’s Kansas City by muralist Arthur 
Mayfield Kraft. This artist has experimented widely with a 
three-dimensional technique in unusual materials—plastics, wire, 
wood, ceramic, mosaic and paint. The Macy mural is in oil, and 
yet has the feeling of many planes, receding into infinity. 








The Designer: WILLIAM PAHLMANN 


“‘! use murals for several reasons, principally to lend life and 
sparkle to an otherwise undistinguished room. | also find that 
it is an excellent way to help furnish a room when the budget 
is limited. I’m afraid that | prefer murals that have color and 
dramatic impact rather than those trying to tell stories or to 
depict history.”’ 


The Muralist: WING HOWARD 


‘Discounting the large group of decorators who should, perhaps, 
have chosen another occupation, it seems time that the others 
realize the impossibility of learning enough about lighting, 
antiques, pictures and framing, ceramics, glass, textiles, etcetera, 
etcetera, and murals, to give very much really profound advice 
on all these subjects. A muralist, for instance, supposedly knows 
how to paint murals. Once hired, the decorator—and/or client— 
should allow him uninterrupted freedom in choice of colors, 
composition and design. Otherwise, the decorator might better 
try it himself.’’ 


The Designer: RUTH GLOVER, McMILLEN, INC. 


‘‘A mural can teil a story. A mural can establish a mood, such 
as gaiety or youthfulness, or it can be satirical, amusing or in- 
formative. Or architectural character and dignity can often be 
achieved by painting devices such as niches, over-door motifs, 
etcetera, which might be impossible or impractical to construct. 
The use of a mural in a room can create the illusion of space by 
opening up a plain expanse of wall. This is a way of overcoming 
the shut-in feeling created by a unit with a few outside open- 
ings. The mural will also supply a focal point from which a true 
color scheme can be developed in fabrics and furnishings.” 





James Vincent 





Nancy McClelland combines a planetary mural by Mary 
Stonehill with her own spectacular Directoire antique 
wallpaper, a convenient device if old paper panels are 


not enough for the wall. 








Below: Louis Ross employs a low-relief 
gesso technique to show birds of North 
and South America for the S. S. Brazil. 
His murals appear in such unexpected 
places as Stratocruisers, the Pennsylvania. 





Rudy Bleston 





Colton 


Below: Charles Baskerville designs a 
series, of which this is one, built around 
18th century India, for the fine Georgian 
dining room of Wooster Lambert, Esq. 
The interior designers, McMillen, Inc. 
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Hans van Nes 


Below: Designer William Pahimann en- 
gages muralist Howard Pederson to create 
a trompe l'oeil mirror and shelf, a witty 
solution where space is a consideration 
and where fantasy is desirable. 
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The Muralist: HILDRETH MEIERE 


“Architects, decorators and their clients fall into two great 






errors about murals; they either are afraid of the cost, without 






knowing how eager the mural painters are to meet a reasonable 






budget, or they think that the mural painters ought to work for a 






scandalously Icw figure, and make an infinite number cf sketches 






for nothing at ail. The wise client will be willing to pay a modest 






amount for a sketch, which will show him what he will get and 







allow the artist to know what he is figuring on. If the commis- 


sion goes through, the sketch price can be absorbed in the 






purchase price, and if the client is not satisfied to proceed, the 









artist will have something for his time.’ 


The Designer: EDWARD J. WORMLEY 
“The damaging habit of doing the ‘safe’ thing by avoiding 









pattern or pictorial quality in modern decoration is largely re- 






sponsible for its dead'y dullness. In residences, framed paintings 









or sculpture frequen‘ly take this curse cff, -Eut murals are too Sale : 
g % d Jean-Yves Piqué employs elements of the Zodiac 








! . 
seldom used, | believe, -oth in public rooms and private homes. in his typically airy fashion, a cosgjnation of 
The sense of permanence which a mural gives may be thought delicacy and drama. 

a disadvantage, or at any rate it may be thought a venturesome 7 ty 






investment, but the choice of situation should be the controlling 







factor. The ‘obtrusiveness’ of a mural can be used for its sur- 


prise value in the proper setting.”’ 


Fred Bennett 











Edward Wormley designs a conversation corner in 
a modern apartment around a bold, colorful mural, 
‘Solar Radiation’”’ by Wesley Lea. 
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The Muralist: ALICE DONALDSON 


“Working with a decorator can be very stimulating to a mural 
painter. The decorator has his overall plan distinctly in mind. 
He can visualize the finished effect. His congenial cooperation 
is mighty valuable to the painter, and having it the painter is apt 
to do an even better job than that of which he thought himself 
capable. Perhaps a mural that covers a wall is entirely too domi- 
nating. Perhaps the room will be most beautiful if there are 
only minor decorations. This wil! sadden the painter but perhaps 
he will get a bigger and better chance next time. Perhaps too 
the decorator will find that the painter’s work has done a small 
share toward making the room one of great distinction.” 


The Designer: NANCY McCLELLAND 


‘Furnishing the walls of a room is quite as important as fur- 
nishing its floors. Nothing creates such a feeling of space, such 
a vista, such gaiety or repose as a good mural painting.” 


Continued on page 79 





James Vincent 


The architectural mural is combined with the 
personal in this tiny elevator foyer in the 
apartment of Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Astor. 
Jean Pagés does a rusticated surround to the 
elevator doors, paints the rest of the walls 
and doors with scenes of the Astors’ Rhine- 
beck summer home. The interior designer, 
George Stacey. 


An example of murals as an integral part of a 
room. The cocktail room in a private house 
in Chicago is decorated by muralist Allyn Cox 
with three dimensional figures and architec- 
ture, a mural which extends from floor to 
ceiling, and all around the room. 
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Constantin Alajatov’s light hearted murals in car- 
rousel-bright colors are for the new Carnival Room 
of the Sherry-Netherland. The décor is by Count 
Vasilli Adlerberg, interior designer for the whole 


hotel. 
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John Leonard 


The dramatic emphasis contributed by a mirror screen in any 
interior is tellingly exemplified here in a living-room of average 
apartment size, low-ceilinged and without architectural dis- 
tinction. Interior Designers Stark and Ranes, Ltd. of Phila- 
delphia underscore their point with an important grouping where 
scale and lighting are planned to take advantage of reflections. 
The screen was executed by the Sutton Glass and Mirror Co. 
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O' all the varying aspects of interior design, the use of 
screens is perhaps the most interesting. For besides 
introducing an element of surprise as well as mystery in a 
room, screens are at once both artistic and practical. A 
screen may be entirely useful, as a means of warding off 
drafts and light; or it may be entirely decorative, forming 
the chief artistic note in the room, as a panel hung on the 
wall over a sofa or a mantel. And what, for example, 
could be more dramatic than a pair of tall lacquered 
screens flanking a doorway? Or what single item of décor 
will contribute more decorative assurance to a room? The 
varying and endless combinations of these factors make 
screens particularly useful to the interior designer partici- 
pating in modern design, where simplified contemporary 
taste elevates the screen above the mere utilitarian and 
accepts it proudly on its own artistic merits. 

Concepts of interior design regarding screens change 
with the times. The old idea that screens must be con- 
fined to use in the dining room to hide the pantry, or in 
the hall against drafts, or in the living room to hide an 
ugly corner, happily is past. Today screens are used either 
for themselves alone, entirely as a decorative medium, or 
throughout the house for service in any room, even the 
bathroom. They may be any desired number of panels, 
either wide or narrow, and shaped at the top or left plain, 
depending upon the requirements of the client. 

For centuries the use of screens has been one of the 
most conspicuous practices in the various historical 
periods of interior design, the reason being that it focuses 
attention on the solution of a problem that is most in- 
sistent wherever it occurs. In China screens of bamboo 
were used over a thousand years ago to shield the 
emperor from view. And in the excavations at Pompeii 
colorful murals show that screens were popular when 
Roman civilization was at its peak. Since Elizabethan 
days screens have been important as a means of assuring 
privacy, of protecting the occupants in vast rooms from 
wintry blasts, or of “shielding toilet facilities of a cruder 
day.” The Renaissance introduced gorgeous panels of 
fine brocades, colorful tapestries, velvets and other 
fabrics, as well as richly embossed and decorated Spanish 
leather, in baroque gilt frames. In the brilliant eighteenth 
century such artists as Pillement in France and Robert 
Adam in England enlivened interiors of more formal 
character with their exquisite but brilliant designs on 
painted canvas. And there were the screens of the more 
recent Edwardian era, smart in their day, covered with 
embossed wallpaper, dotted swiss or golden oak veneer. 

The screen should be selected for its merit, as would 
any other work of art, and its placement in the room 
should be carefully considered with a view toward its 
being as obvious as possible. For a rare old screen can be 
just as desirable in a decorative scheme as a fine painting. 
Therefore its shape, size, height and width and number 
of panels must all enter into the planning. 
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MAKE A POINT 
OF SCREENS 
















































Aspenslat screen with separate panels that 
may be added to form a screen of any size. 
Finland House. 


Leather screen, lavishly decorated with floral 
panels in the Louis XVI manner. Roman Art 
Screen Co. 











Upper left: Flexible plywood screen, finished in walnut on 
one side and birch on the other, its narrow panels inter- 
locking in an interesting jig-saw puzzle effect. Pascoe 
Industries, Inc. 


Above: Six-fold wallpaper screen with glowing ‘‘Banks of 
the Bosphorus’’ antique hand-blocked paper, complete 
with border, each panel 2’ x 7’. Nancy McClelland, Inc. 


Left: Leather-covered screen with invisible hinges, each 
panel studded with nails to form a geometric pattern re- 
sulting in a handsome effect. House of Screens. 


Lower left: Colorful four-fold leather screen, decorated 
in a characteristic Early Eighteenth Century rendition of 
scrolls, flowers and birds, Adams Leathers, Inc. 


Below: Modern three-panel screen decorated in the Japa- 
nese manner on Polyplastex, a combination of fiberglass 
and plastic in sheet form. Polyplastex United, Inc. 
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Above: ‘‘Tropicraft,’’ woven wood flexible screen, the 
lithe strips tinted attractively in harmonious colors; made 
to order in any length or height and in any color combina- 
tion. Julore. 

Right: To supply muted color and pattern, and for a con- 
tributing note of authoritative décor, a fabulous Coroman- 
del screen has been installed in a beautiful bedroom 
designed by Thedlow, Inc. 

In the living room below, Interior Designer Dorothy 
Draper, Inc. has demonstrated the compelling decorative 
power of a pair of dramatic screens used to flank a 
chimneybreast. The screens of Plasdecor, a thermo-setting 
plastic laminate, are panels by Artist Alice Donaldson who 
has used special materials and pigments processed with 
plastic resins for a brilliant effect. 

Lower right: Wallpaper screen with the vivid ‘‘Hindustan”’ 
panels, two of a set handblocked by Zuber of Paris for 
L. Diament & Co. The marbleized dado raises the scene 
so that it will not be blocked by furniture. 
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WHAT'S NEW IN CHICAGO... 


Serene beauty of line, typical of the S. J. Campbell Empire 
grouping at PRITCHARD & ROBERTS, is expressed in 
the graceful occasional chair (opposite page) designed by 
Jack Moore and Dick Pefferle, a Cinema Creation, finished 
in soft gray and accented with cherry leather. . . . In ad- 
dition to a distinguished selection of Mueller’s traditional 
pieces at FLUES & ORR. you'll see some fine examples 
of Mueller Modern in the Flues & Orr Modern Showroom 
at 325 North Wells. . . . CHARLES B. GELLER is de- 
voting additional space to the Richard Wheelwright line, 
to include many handsome new French Provincial pieces. 

. Cool suggestion for a hot summer day: a leisurely 
inspection of the suave, new Johnson furniture, designed 
by Paul Frankl, in KNAPP & TUBBS attractive, air-con- 
ditioned galleries. . . . At RICHARD NORTON, INC., 
you'll find a constantly changing display of new, decora- 
tive antique furniture and accessories recently arrived 
from France and England. . . . An endless source of in- 
spiration is the large and varied showing of simulated 
lamps and accessories at SAMUEL L. DINKELSPIEL. 

ROBERT W. IRWIN. continues to feature a most BAKER @ MELDAN @ WIDDICOMB @ JOHN WIDDICOMB @ JOHNSON-HANDLEY -JOHNSON | 

complete line of fine custom furniture for living room, din- 
ing room and bedroom. 
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Fine old French console circa 1810 
RICHARD WHEELWRIGHT, INC. @ WOOD & HOGAN, INC. @ CHARAK FURNITURE CO. | 


FINE FURNITURE - UNIQUE ACCESSORIES SAMUEL L. DINKELSPIEL @ ARTHUR H. LEE & SONS, INC. e BRUNSCHWIG & FILS | 





BAILEY & GRIFFIN, INC. @ DAVEY'S 


GHARLES B. GELLER 





Manufactucees Agent 


TELEPHONE SUPERIOR 7-3774 
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TELEPHONE SUPERIOR 7-9359 





SAMUEL L. DINKELSPIEL 
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BEACON HILL COLLECTION @ KAPLAN @® MUELLER @ PLYMOUTH WOOD PRODUCTS MAIN OFFICE: 331 NORTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 


OAKMASTERS MODERN @ FAIRFIELD INDUSTRIES @ HARVEY PROBBER e ROBERT LEWIS OTHER DISPLAYS: NEW YORK — CHARAK FURNITURE CO., 444 MADISON AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES — BOYER-BROWN, ROBERTSON & BEVERLY BLVDS. 


TELEPHONE DELAWARE 7-0573 TELEPHONE DELAWARE 7-4433 


W. B. QUAINTANCE @& CO. e BALOWIN-MACHADO e MCKAY, DAV 
PATTERSON FABRICS + J. MORLEY-FLETCHER . Ss. J. 
JENS RISOM DESIGN e GENE MCDONALD e HERNDON PAPERS @ P 
WEST COAST TRIMMINGS CO. e SHAW FURNITURE CO. e KNEEDU 
SILKAR STUDIOS, INC. acr RITA SARG 
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PRITCHARD & ROBERTS. IVC. 
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At last...a breathtaki 


new modern group of “chiffon-finished” 





dining, bedroom and occasional 
pieces by the renowned craftsmen 
of John Scalia, The entire showing, 


designed by Mr. John Ossian is now 





on display in our new modern gallery. 








Inc. 
410-East 54th Street, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


James Stewart, 143 No. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 











_ we * in the OH Delft  =—= 


With peasant figures 
in Delft blue on white 


With floral baskets in green, 
mauve and blue, or in mauve 





With mounted knights 
in mauve on white 








Tiles are 5” square. A catalog of 
our French Faience accessories is 


available upon request. 


MOTTAHEDEH & SONS 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


1215 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 
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Continued from page 18 

unable to view the collection in person 
are invited to write for their illustrated 
brochure plus information on price-struc- 
ture to the trade. 

Several pieces are also on display at the 
showrooms of John Stuart, Inc., at Fourth 
Avenue and 32nd Street, in New York. 


LIGHT, BEAUTIFUL NEW 
MODERN 


Furniture stressing the light-in-appear- 
ance, the perfection of construction and 
finish, made its debut in the new modern 
gailery of John Scalia, Inc., at 410 East 
54th Street, in New York. The pieces— 
versatile enough, all but the bed, to be 
used in bedroom, living-room, or dining- 
room—are hand-finished of solid walnut 
with walnut veneers to give what this 
firm calls their “chiffon” finish and 
which, named or not, appeals as soft, 
pleasant wood tones. Traditional furni- 
ture has always been the forte here: now 
equal care in designing (by John Ossian) 
and manufacturing makes this modern 
group timeless in its usability, well able 
to be combined with other items already 
in the home. Of particular interest: a 
dining table small enough for a dinette 
and expandable to seat ten in comfort, 
beautifully checkerboard-veneer-topped, 
for $660 retail; a two-tier bachelor cabi- 
net (the tiers are generously extended) 
planned to double as a storage-unit-lamp- 
table, $330; and a commodious side- 
board-dresser with concave walnut drawer 
pulls mating with the concave front—a 
feature of most of the case pieces—and 
tray drawers on one end balanced by 
wood or glass adjustable shelves (all be- 
hind doors) on the others, $750. There 
is a unique drop-leaf extension table fea- 
turing the table top in one piece, exten- 
sion leaves stored conveniently under the 
table top, also seating ten when open, the 
doubles as a lamp table closed—$396. To 
round out the group: night tables, the 
bed, upholstered pieces—all in the same 
mood of restrained, gracious newness. 


WISP ON THE WINDOWPANE 


As tribute to the celebration of their 60th 
anniversary, W. B. Quaintance & Com- 
pany, 227 East 56th Street, New York, 
has introduced a series of breathcatch- 
ingly-lovely casement fabrics—either to 
be used as glass curtains or for draperies 
—mostly hand-screened on pure tissue 
silk, sheer enough to guarantee light fil- 
tering through and design-treated enough 
to encourage the semblance of privacy 
used on picture windows. There seems to 
be subject matter for almost any taste. 
One, a reproduction of Piranesi engrav- 
ings, portrays famous Roman ruins, dra- 
matic light and shadow effect in finely- 
etched manner—all horizontal formations 
of the Colosseum, aqueduct, and other 
architectural structures creating depth 
and a great deal of interest. The sky- 





scrapers of New York, clean and im- 
portant, are idealized in the vertically-set 
“Big City”. As companion, “Big Sky” is 
suggested for the client who wants to 
change even the curtain view as the day 
progresses—the former before dark, the 
latter when the lights go on. Another 
classic is “Midas” ; all-over geometrics are 
“Cross Hatch” and “Links”. All colors 
have been selected to excite the depth- 
giving qualities of the filmy fabrics. A 
plus to the printed designs is “Belvedere 
Cross Stripe”, a woven silk alternating 
transparent white stripes with opaque 
ones in color. Price range of this collec- 
tion is $5 to $6.75 retail a yard. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE BED 


The simple, the unadorned, the always- 
easy-to-live-with, is of prime importance 
in the bedroom—that’s why so many in- 
terior designers swear by the simply- 
designed headboards they see on display 
at the showroom of Charles H. Beckley, 
Inc., 201 East 56th Street, New York, 
maker, for generations, of the finest in 
custom bedding. New additions to the 
collection here include a perfectly plain 
square headboard shown in pine veneers, 
but available, also, in mahogany, walnut, 
or oak veneers. This is a perfect buy for 
boys’ rooms and many casual and ranch- 
type settings. Shaped panels are shown in 
a variety of graceful variations—same 
woods, more traditional in mood. Another 
new panel is the picture-frame headboard, 
especially eye-catching in mahogany with 
deep biscuit-tufted upholstery. Still a 
third new headboard to match with their 
matchless bedding is the upholstered Pro- 
vincial frame (all mahogany with a fruit- 
wood finish). This comes in the 3’3” size; 
also 6’6’". The stress with all is on con- 
struction as well as design, giving a last- 
forever quality most clients appreciate. 


DEFT ACCESSORY TOUCHES 


The Sydney Brown showroom at 1107 
Second Avenue, New York, is small and 
unpretentious as befits the type of per- 
sonally-selected merchandise in which 
they deal. Everything here is rare and 
choice. The collection is a continually 
changing one as the just-right-for-a-par- 
ticular-spot item is purchased and some- 
thing from one of their frequent ship- 
ments takes its place. The connoisseur 
can see the latest if she hurries—a set of 


_ seven 18th-century Chinese portraits, rare 


old English bird pictures entirely made 
with feathers, and a half dozen very 
beautiful Directoire heads of carved wood 
made into lamps. There are pairs of tiny 
French Provincial tables, also, plus acces- 
sories too varied to note here. 
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NEW RUDER SHOWROOM 
FOR TABLES 


Ruder Brothers, Inc., at 385 Madison 
Avenue, New York, has been continually 
coming up with new pieces in their tra- 
ditional furniture line until now they 
have overflowed into another good-sized 
showroom down the hall from their pres- 
ent spot. Here they introduce tables, com- 
modes, and other occasional pieces— 
sixty-four new items in all, every one a 
gem in its own right, beautifully designed 
and richly finished. One, the “Parkman,” 
was adapted from an old English wine 
cooler, has four sloping sides, two deep 
drawers, is finished on four sides for use 
between two chairs or in pairs flanking 
a sofa. An 18th-century English kidney- 
shaped coffee table has two little drawers ; 
“Bolain,” a tea wagon, has metal up- 
rights, is Provincial in flavor in museum 
mahogany or mellow-to-the-eye fruitwood. 
A very fine table with shaft for a lamp, 
the “Burrwood,” has place for radio, 
magazines, almost every useful item you 
can think of—also mahogany or fruit- 
wood. Their first showroom, not to be 
outdone, is also displaying several new 
pieces which are handled with typical 
Ruder perfection of detail and finish. 
“Jarlow” is a headboard inspired from 
the next-to-each-other mating of chair 
backs from an old farmhouse, comes in 
four sizes (this firm does on variety of bed 
size as well as style variety)—-full, twin, 
oversized-full, and dual-width. This par- 
ticular model, simple and lovely, is so 
constructed that there isn’t a_ single 
straight line on the whole bed. A midget 
table copied in mood from one of their 
18’ numbers, is only 11’ wide and 16” 
deep, a step-table version with a tiny 
sliding shelf, a drawer, a recess for books, 
and finished on four sides—excellent for 
efficiency in close quarters or for the 
client who admires the diminutive. Other 
new pieces include a superb new bombé 
commode, 72” wide, “Milbank,” sloping 
side and front, with restrained carving 
and nine drawers, plus the marble-topped 
bombé “Bouvour,” 56” long, with mu- 
seum-inspired high patina. 


MARBLE, MARBLE ON THE 
WALL 
The complete line of Antonio Pertot 
“Splendor” handcrafted papers simu- 
lating authentic Italian marbles is now 
being imported from Italy and will be 
available throughout the country through 
Artistic Products Co., 1962 Delaware 
Avenue, Buffalo 16, New York. These 
papers have won awards in many parts of 
Europe. They are worked by hand using 
an exclusive process which actually im- 
pregnates the colors into the papers, thus 
rich and beautiful designs acquire a 
realistic marble manner. Papers are color- 
fast and washable, light in weight and 
easy to apply. 

Continued on page 75 
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The famous doors of Bristol open to 
you a Treasure House of America’s 
finest furniture. 


PRISTOL 


FURNITURE REPRODUCTIONS 


are true replicas of Antiques in our ex- 
tensive collections, recreating in quality, 
craftsmanship and finish all the beauty 
and art that distinguishes the originals 


from the conventional. 


BRISTOL 


ANTIQUES IMPORTING CO., INC. 
ARTHUR L. LANS, President 


319 East 62nd Street ¢ New York 21,N. Y. 











SCREENS, continued from page 51 


Screens are essential today for many reasons: they can 
add seeming height in a room, and in establishing an in- 
teresting skyline for the furniture, camouflage bad con- 
struction, and, particularly in rooms developed in the 
traditional styles, confer additional interest upon the 
better details, as well as be used to pull the décor of the 
entire room together. Simply by changing its position in 
a room the entire interior design can be altered to achieve 
a better furniture arrangement or to create an alcove 
effect. It is an old custom with the Japanese to use sliding 
walls to divide a large apartment into smaller units; and 
the interior designer can employ the same principle to 
advantage, either directly for modern interiors or in- 
directly in breaking a long vista or creating an intimate 
grouping in a large drawing room near a window or 
fireplace. 

If the smaller apartments today do not make screens an 
absolute necessity, they offer many rewarding opportuni- 
ties for achieving additional interest, and it is pleasant 


to think how the interior designer can make the screen 


a decorative as well as a practical adjunct to the room. 
For screens can be used to shield the view of bed closets, 
kitchenettes, bars and serving pantries. One will be 
valuable also where there is no actual separation between 
dining room and living room; here a tall screen may be 
used to obstruct the more intimate view of the dining 
room from the casual caller and in addition provide color 
and pattern for both rooms. 

In the bedroom a screen placed beside a bed at the 
head not only contributes a distinctive decorative note, 
but serves the useful purpose of screening the sleeper from 
both morning light and drafts. It acquires additional 
significance in the room if it is made of the same material 
as the wallpaper or the draperies, particularly if it is a 
toile de Jouy or similar print. When it is desirable to shut 
out a draft from a window without reducing the light or 
the view behind or through the screen, a decorated clear 
glass screen will prove ideal. Its decoration may be either 
painted or sandblasted, or partly etched and partly com- 
bined with a mirrored design. And no discussion about 
screens would be complete without a consideration of the 
Coromandel type. The manner of execution is quite com- 
plicated and requires many months of work. The wood 
panels are first covered with a series of lacquer coatings, 
applied one at a time after each has dried, and some- 
times with a priming of canvas. Then, when a sufficient 
surface is built up of the lacquer and a final surface lac- 
quering is made with the desired ground color, usually 
a deep shade of purplish brown, the screen is carved in 
an elaborate design of incised carving, the portions cut 
out being painted in their characteristic soft coloring to 
complement the background. 

The new wallpapers lend themselves to the production 
of some of the smartest screens imaginable, and very 
cheaply too, as do the latest designs in fabrics. Leather, 
either rawhide or colored, is another medium which the 


Continued on page 60 
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D ISTINCTIVE 


EFFECTS 


LIGHTING 


A superbly varied selection of mag- 
nificent Chandeliers, Sconces, Lamps, 
Porcelains and clocks (both antique 
and reproduction) awaits your in- 
spection. Thirty years of serving the 
decorative profession are testimony 
to the quality of craftsmanship you 


may expect in this fine showing. 


Send for a copy of our new catalog. 


Charles J. Winston & Co., Jur. 


Importers and Makers of Distinctive Lighting Effects 
515 Madison Ave., N. Y. Showrooms: 41 E. 53rd St. 

















Sheraton mahogany standing Bookshelves with a shaped 
back, and shaped reeded sides. Fitted with fixed shelves, 
which are bow shaped and with reeded edges. Supported 
on turned feet. Circa 1790 


NEEDHAYPS ANTIQUES 
INC. 
J. E. TRELEAVEN 


143 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
EL 5-7493 


Importers of English Antique Furniture, Paintings and Porcelain 
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Style and Comfort in our 
Syrie Maugham Club Chair 


JOHN GERALD, INC. 


PLaza 9-2235 


18 EAST 50ru STREET, NEW YORK 22 - 
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OUR NEW BOOK OF BORDERS 
WILL BE AVAILABLE SOON. 
IT WILL CONTAIN 62 BOR- 
DERS VARYING IN DEPTH 
FROM 2 TO 17 INCHES. FOUR 
OF THE TWELVE PATTERNS 
ARE ILLUSTRATED. 


SAMPLE BOOKS ARE AVAIL-— 
ABLE TO ACCREDITED IN- 
TERIOR DESIGNERS AND 
DECORATORS AT $7.50 EACH. 


IBASSETT & VOLLUME 
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SCREENS, continued from page 58 


interior designer may consider with profit; it is most 
durable, and a true work of art when decorated, and the 
result, whether padded, painted or studded with nails in 
the newest manner, is always vigorous. 

The interior designer will also do well to consider wood 
paneling for screens; or shutters in pine, oak or walnut 
may be used, for either is most effective in its polished 
natural state or in a bleached finish. 

Or consider the decorative possibilities of both the 
bamboo and the woven wood screens. These products 
are virtually indispensable in the modern interior, for 
besides being useful, they aid in establishing a certain 
elegance better than many another medium in modern 
design. They are desirable, too, for use in the sun porch 
or the garden, two places that are frequently overlooked 
when considering screens. 

Effective too are the newest types of screens, consisting 
of simply framed panels of metal grille, gold painted, and 
panels of translucent plastic, either one of which will 
lend an air of distinction to any room. 

The most beautiful wallpaper screens are contrived 
from scenic papers, but many other types are made from 
the plain and the marbleized papers which are employed 
as effective backgrounds for prints, old engravings or old 
maps, after having a coating of shellac applied. 

Another most popular type today is the mirror screen. 
And the reason is not far to seek, for mirror screens can 
make a room look larger and more colorful instantly by 
reflecting its dimensions and all its light in their sparkling 
entirety. 

The decorative effect of unpatterned areas and low 
horizontal lines characterizing much of contemporary 
design may be contrasted most effectively by introducing 
the height and ornament afforded by a decorated screen. 
The result is enlivened interest and the elimination of 
any tendency to monotony. A screen can be used to 
supply a much-needed dramatic note in a room con- 
sidered “finished” in its décor; or it may be used as a 
background for a composition of quite ordinary furniture, 
accentuating the good qualities of each piece and thus 
enhancing the entire grouping. 

The secret is all in the placement. It may be made an 
unobtrusive accessory or it may form a dramatic focal 
point. It may well substitute for pictures in a room. A 
screen placed at one end of a too-long hall or drawing 
room can give the interior the illusion of being shorter; 
or placed strategically in a square room, it can seemingly 
lengthen the room or form a pleasant little corner for a 
grouping of furniture. For the room that seems to be “all 
doors and windows,” the screen will be a happy answer 
for additional background. And the awkward area in the 
upper hall of a large house can be transformed into a 
charming little sitting room by using a pair of screens, 
which can not only partially enclose the space but set the 
decorative tempo for the entire house. 
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Deauville Group 


@ Our new collec- 
tion of fine hard- 
wood furniture 
beautifully hand- 


decorated. This un- 





usual type of furni- 
ture can provide a 
most interesting 
note to the provin- 


cial decor. 





Illustrations on request. 


ESTABLISHED 1885 
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The unusual 
in antiques 











A fine 
Sheraton 
black and 
gold lacquer 
Secretary 
Cabinet. 
Circa 1780. 








One of a pair of 18th century 
Hepplewhite arm chairs. Circa 1775 | 
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this is fairest of them all. 


This, the classical elegance of a Newcomb mirror 
fused with the history of distinguished American 
living for more than 130 years. Cherished in 
the memory and records of living American 
families . . . living American homes . . . for the 
exclusively personal ownership of every Newcomb 


mirror . . . every Newcomb furniture piece. 
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208-10 East 52nd Street °* 


Representatives: 
E. VIRGINIA KEMPER, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
R. COSLETTE & ASSOC., 710 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 


New York, N.Y. 








CLOCKS, continued from page 37 


French and Company, 210 East 57th Street, is the 
kind of place where anyone would go at once for the 
impossibly hard to find clock, such as very early English 
one, or an extremely ornate shelf clock of the Boulle 
type case, all rich tortoise and gilded bronze. Combining 
scarcity with collectibility, Partridge, Symons and Ver- 
nay all have some items which will tempt a client who 
really wants something more than a pretty case with a 
fairly accurate time-telling capacity. The Connoisseur, 
Inc. at 717 Madison Avenue, has a small but very choice 
collection of really beautiful clocks, almost all miniscule 
in scale. Almost all of these are Louis XV or Louis XVI, 
one tiny one no bigger than a snuff box, in a pewter, 
brass and copper case. Here you will discover two cartels, 
one small in size, the other with matching sconces. Two 
little travelling clocks in their original cases, have mini- 
ature “alarms”; one especially lovely one is Venetian 
from its beautifully painted case, to the engraved brass 
timepiece inside. 

A sampling of the antique market in clocks very 
often ends up meaning just that. Almost any dealer 
will have a few, but not every dealer has a lot. A shop 
like Ginsburg & Levy, Inc., 815 Madison Avenue, has 
always had a constant stock of really fine American 
clocks—at American clock collectors’ prices—but they 
also have others that aren’t by such famous names as 
the Willards, which sometimes are just as well designed 
and which keep every bit as good time. And they also 
have some nice English clocks which, because they 
aren’t their specialty, are more modestly priced for an 
interior designer with a client in tow. 


Good sources for clocks, old and new, and reproduc- 
tion, are the reputable clock repairers around town— 
often forgotten in the rush to more obvious sources. 
These little men, more often than not, up one flight, 
have often an astonishing array of clocks of all periods 
and countries. Such a person is H. Rick, at 666 Madison 
Avenue, where clients have been bringing their treas- 
ured timepieces for years. Crowded into one tiny room 
there are things you defintely don’t expect to find, such 


| as Simon and Aaron banjos, a Daniel Quare in a hand- 


some case, and even a Japanese clock, which might 
amuse someone who understood Japanese computa- 
tions. Mr. Rick, who has been in business for more years 


_ than most still spends some of his time outside, winding 
| fifteen to twenty timepieces in one house, where the 


owners don’t trust their nervous hand. A shop like this 
will reproduce a gold leaf sunburst, 28” wide, with a 
precision movement for $275, a grandmother clock with 


| 8 day movement for $450. 







Farther up the Avenue is the shop of Karl F. Meyer, 
696 Madison Avenue, who will supply sunburst clocks 


| in three sizes—18”, 214%”, 2612”—at very reasonable 
| figures. Mr. Meyer likes to deal with the trade ex- 


clusively, so prices are quoted that way. He also will 
do a reproduction grandmother clock in your choice 


of woods. 
Continued on page 64 
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SIMON MANGES & SON 


14 East 32nd Street, New York 
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CLOCKS, continued from page 62 

A few words to the wise: there is some confusion 
among dealers as to whether prices will be quoted “plus 
tax”, or “tax included”. Often one store will even have 
different clocks marked both ways, so it behooves the 
buyer to make sure, before the 20% gives an unwelcome 
jolt. Secondly, some shops sell, “as is”, which means 
that they will only have the clock put in order at your 
expense. Some clocks cannot be put in any order, and 
you must investigate the cost of new works. But fortu- 
nately, don’t forget some clients don’t care—sacrilege 
to the clock man—and just want nice cases that are 
decorative. And lastly, don’t ask for the impossible—an 
eight day movement from an old clock designed to run 
for but twenty-four hours, is one usual request—and 
don’t expect an antique dealer to be overjoyed if you 
feel you or your client must have old treasures elec- 
trified. A real clock person doesn’t feel very happy 
about such new-fangled ideas. 

The first instrument used in recording time was the 
sundial, invented as a direct result of observations of the 
earth’s progression around the sun. The sundial consisted 
of several types: the rare early ones of stone such as are 
still preserved on medieval buildings; those of stone-or 
marble set upon pedestals in gardens, which are still rela- 
tively common in old French and English manor houses 
dating from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and 
those hinged and set in cases of ivory to be carried in the 
pocket, dating from the same era and now very rare. 

But the sundial was useless at night and on cloudy days, 
so that water clocks, or clepsydrae, which measured time 
with drops of water, were a natural development. The 
water clock may have originated in ancient Babylonia or 
it may have come from Egypt; certainly it was used very 
early in India and China. Pliny writes that Scipio Nasica 
brought it to Rome from Greece in 157 B.C. As late as 
the Middle Ages water clocks were still used, but they 
did not remain in favor as did sundials. 

The next development in early clocks was notched 
candles and graduated lamps which burned for a speci- 
fied period of time. But these were less successful than 
either the sundial or the clepsydra, and were eventually 
abandoned for the hour glass which proved a far more 
efficient timepiece than any other type, and so remained 
in use for several centuries. 

Of sundials—or gnomons, or of clepsydrae—or water 
clocks—the interior designer is concerned not at all. But 
of accurate mechanical timepieces and their cabinets 
he is very much concerned indeed. For of all the accesso- 
ries that enter into the decorative scheme, perhaps none is 
so useful nor so universally admired, nor with such a 
romantic background as the clock. 

The first unquestioned mechanical clock of which we 
have information was that constructed for the royal 
palace of Charles V of France in 1360 by Henry Wieck 
of Wiirtemberg. Needless to say early domestic clocks, 
before 1500, were few in number and extravagantly ex- 
pensive. In the year 1500, however, the mainspring as a 


Continued on page 68 
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THE SMALL MUSEUM AND THE INTERIOR DESIGNER 
The Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts Opens a New Department 


Another step in a larger plan, as yet unformulated, 
to integrate dealer, manufacturer, the interior designer, 
and the small museum from coast to coast is the re- 
cently opened new Decorative Arts Gallery at the 
Gallery of Fine Arts, Columbus, Ohio. For some time 
two movements amounting to a whispering campaign 
have been launched; one, a scheme to send a group 
of antique furnishings selected from the best stock of 
the eastern dealers on an extended loan tour of the 
small museums; another, to send a travelling exhibition 
twice a year to the same museums, showing the latest 
textiles and papers produced by the trades. Both are 
part of a long range educational program, for students 
of interior design, and the public, alike. The Gallery 
of Fine Arts in Columbus, with an eye for the future, 
has created a permanent exhibition, all the more interest- 
ing because it is the conscious nucleus of a much bigger 
scheme. 


The architectural elements and material generally 
used were removed from the McCune House built in 
Columbus in 1845, a fine Greek Revival mansion among 
many for which the state is famous. The Corinthian 
columns originally were the only division between two 
large parlors, and the mantel, architraves, pilasters, 
windows, and window trims were all from these two 
rooms. Unmistakably of the period are the peculiarly 
American caps to the pilasters, probably inspired by 
Stuart and Revett’s engravings of drawings from the 
temple of the IIlisus, destroyed in the Greek War of 
Independence. 


This little gallery combines an unusual congerie of 


joint effort. Funds for the Gallery were donated in 
memory of Edward D. and Anna White Jones. The 
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architectural installation was completed by Mr. Gil- 
more Hanford, a distinguished architect who donated 


the fragments together with his time in carrying out 
the installation. The arrangement of furnishings was 
carried out by Director Lee H. B. Malone, with the 
able assistance of Grace Kelton, A. I. D., of the Miller- 
Kelton Studios. Material for the lavish draperies was 
donated by Franco Scalamandré of Scalamandré Silks, 
Incorporated. The English furniture, which represents 
examples covering the 18th century, as well as the 
superb convex mirror and Waterford candelabra on 
the mantel were supplied by Arthur S. Verany, In- 
corporated. The American pieces in the group were 
donated by local patrons. 


Despite the limitations of space, the Gallery now in- 
cludes the nucleus of material for study for students 
of interior architecture and design. In furniture, indi- 
vidual pieces were selected to represent the periods 
from Queen Anne through the Georges—a century of 
the finest cabinet makers. Such is the beginning of a 
project which the Museum plans to expand with proper 
housing, more objects, and a more comprehensive range. 
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CLOCKS, continued from page 64 


|source of power for mechanical clocks was invented and 
| supplanted the weight which had been used up to this 
time. Elaborately decorated clocks with complicated me- 
chanical parts now appeared whose ingenuity still fills us 
‘with admiration and amazement. The subsequent devel- 
‘opment of the domestic clock was most important, for it 
/was now both small enough and cheap enough for the 
_more affluent householder to afford. Yet it was not until 
_as late as 1600 that it was in general use. 





From this point on the history of clocks divides into 
two parts: the weight-driven clock and the spring-driven 
clock. Because of the later abandonment of the weight- 
driven principle and for reasons of efficiency in present- 
day time-keeping, we need consider here only the spring- 
driven clock, leaving the earlier clocks regulated by 
weights and chains to the collector and antiquarian. For 
lack of proper metals the cabinets and movements alike 
of many of these early clocks were fashioned largely of 
wood, and the fact that many of them are still in daily 
use attests to their extraordinarily fine workmanship. 

The earliest form of chamber clock was referred to as 
the “bird-cage” or “lantern” clock, and the most famous 
maker of this type was Thomas Tompian who worked in 
London during the last half of the seventeenth century. 
These seventeenth-century clocks were—properly—all 
considered luxuries, and so were taxed. 

It was in 1658, or a little later, that the pendulum first 
appeared as part of the mechanism. As usual there are 
several claimants for the honor, credit usually going to 
Christian Huygens, a Dutchman. The advantage, of 
course, was that simply by increasing the length of the 
pendulum time-keeping accuracy was improved—so 
much so that the pendulum was immediately applied to 
all clocks. The introduction of the pendulum naturally 
made certain minor changes in the controlling mechan- 
ism necessary, since up to this time the movements of all 
clocks were governed by a crown wheel, verge and foliot 
balance. The crown wheel was now turned so that it 
rotated in a horizontal instead of a vertical plane; the 
verge escapement became horizontal also, and the pendu- 
lum was attached to one end of the rod. In 1676 the 
anchor escapement of the recoil type was invented by 
Robert Hooke, and it is still used today. Besides making 
for greater accuracy, it causes the pendulum to swing in 
a smaller arc. 











Until the second quarter of the eighteenth century 
clocks were seldom constructed to run more than a day, 
| but now clocks were made to run a week, month or even 
_a year. Since this time we have seen constantly improved 
workmanship and accuracy but relatively minor changes 
|in pendulum-controlled clocks. 

With the redesigning of the mechanism the pendulum 
had to be enclosed and by 1660 some of the finest crafts- 
men had begun to turn their talents to designing cases. 
_A great variety of cases has been used since the eight- 
‘eenth century, each country expressing its own style and 
taste in ornamentation. Styles of ornamentation have 


Continued on page 71 
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CLOCKS, continued from page 68 

naturally followed styles of architecture and furniture, 
although cabinetmakers have had little to do with clocks 
wall, marks the transition from the bird-cage and lantern 
as a whole. 

The hood clock with pediment, made to hang on the 
clocks to the tall or grandfather clock, which dates from 
about 1690. 

At first the hood or top of the case was rectangular in 
shape; then spires and ornaments were added, or the 
curved or broken arch was used for more formal designs 
in cases to give them an architectural character. The 
dials, at first about ten inches square, later became larger. 
They were made of brass and often engraved, the 
spandrels being pierced or beautifully decorated in some 
form also. Finally clocks had enameled dials, which 
choice remains the favorite even today. Indeed so char- 
acteristic are the various transitions that the expert can 
accurately estimate the age of a clock from the size and 
form of the hands, the workmanship on the dial, the 
spandrels, the form and decoration of the hood, or even 
from the material of the case. 

The bracket, or mantel, clock of this period followed 
the same general development as the “grandfather” 
clock. Mention should also be made of the “Inn” clock, 
or “Act of Parliament” clock, which appeared toward 
the end of the century as a direct result of Pitt’s tax of 
five shillings levied in 1797 on every clock in the country. 
There was an immediate and understandable lack of 
interest in domestic clocks, hence the appearance of the 
“Inn” clock hung on the wall for public use. Usually 
these were quite simple in design, of the hood type with 
no glass covering the dial, though sometimes their cases 
were lacquered and even decorated in gold. 

In France there were the same types of clocks as were 
popular in England, but their ornamentation, due to the 
prevailing richer and more elegant fashion in interior de- 
sign, was different, the two most distinguishing marks of 
departure in case design during the reign of Louis XIV 
and the Régence being sumptuous marble embellish- 
ments and ormolu mounts, and the elaborate inlays of 
metal and tortoise shell of Charles André Boulle. These 
identifying marks of the sculptor and of the cabinet- 
maker gave French clocks a character totally unlike those 
of English manufacture whose designers relied entirely 
upon the elements of architecture or furniture design— 
such as scrolled pediments with finials, quarter columns, 
bracket feet, fretwork and carving—for enrichment. Dur- 
ing the reign of Louis XV the bracket clock with its ac- 
companying decorated shelf came into high favor, as 
did the cartel clock. This latter type, round or oval in 
shape, was fastened to the wall, its more familiar form 
being developed in gilt bronze, beautifully worked. The 
mantel clock made its appearance during this period, but 
achieved its highest development and popularity in the 
reign of Louis XVI. 

Three separate periods characterize the history of 
clock-making in America. The first extends from the 


Continued on page 72 
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| CLOCKS, continued from page 71 

| appearance of the earliest colonial examples until the end 
‘of the eighteenth century—an era of individual work- 
'manship by hand, and the appearance of many notable 
‘names in American clock-making. For its earliest clocks 
of this period and until 1707, when James Batterson first 
‘announced in the Boston News that he made clocks, 
America relied upon importations. The second period 
extends from 1800, when the American shelf clock first 
appeared, to the middle of the century—marking the 
appearance of the machine and such famous manufac- 
turers as Eli Terry, Seth Thomas and Chauncey Jerome, 
who were among the first to produce the Connecticut 
‘clock. The banjo clock another American contribution, 
\was invented by Simon Willard in 1802. The third period 
in the history of clock-making in America dates from the 
‘middle of the nineteenth century and extends to the 
|present day. 

| Of the old clocks that have survived the vicissitudes of 
‘the years many will be found still bearing their makers’ 
‘names either engraved on the dial, as was customary in 
|the eighteenth century, or printed on labels pasted inside 
‘the cases, as was done after 1800. Yet too much reliance 
on this latter method for ascertaining the date of a 
'clock’s manufacture may prove confusing, since it was 
common practice to buy the works separately and have 
a local cabinetmaker supply the case. 

| Today there are clocks of all periods available, repre- 
‘senting the various historical designs and their proto- 
‘types. In modern design advancements have been made 
in cases as well as works, until we have in the clock today 
a definite twentieth-century look. Many of these clocks 
are by the country’s foremost designers and they retain 
all the traditions of the clock-maker’s art with the added 
‘efficiency of modern precision manufacturing. Unfor- 
tunately the case of the average electric clock, like the 
\radio cabinet, leaves much to be desired in design, and 
this improvement in appearance will be the next chapter 
in the development of the modern clock. 








A Selected Check List of 
Famous Clockmakers 





The most comprehensive listing of clockmakers of all countries 
is in G. H. Baillie, Watchmakers and Clockmakers of The 
World, Methuen & Co., Ltd., London, 1929. This is a check 
list and nothing else. For a survey of history, plus a check list, 
| which is now somewhat obsolete, the standard authority is 
| F. J. Britten’s, Old Clocks and Watches and Their Makers 
| (1922). This author’s list is heavily slanted toward English 
| makers. A good source for an up-to-date list of American 
| makers and their dates is Carl W. Drepperd’s, American Clocks 
and Clockmakers, Doubleday, 1947. 


| ENGLISH 


Archambo, John. 1720-50 Graham, Ahasuerus. ff 1663-85 


Arnold, John. 1736-1799 George. 1673-1751 
| Barlow or Booth, Edward. Harrison, John. 1693-1776 


1636-1716 Jenkins, Henry. ff 1760-1780 
Clockmakers’ Co. formed 1630 


ae Tae —" McCabe, James. cc 1781 


760 
| Coxeter, Nicholas. 1671-1677 Moore, Thomas. ca 1720-9 
Continued on page 74 


Knibb, Joseph. cc 1670-1708 
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Dutton, William. cc 1766-94 
Earnshaw, Thomas. 1749-1829 
East, Edward. 1610-1693 
Ebsworth, John. 1697-1703 
Ellicott, ‘John. 1706-72 
Formanteel, John. ff 1663-1680 


FRENCH 


Amant, Paris. 1741-9 
Autray, F, Paris. 1737-50 
Aubert, J-Jj, Paris, 1737 
Bagues, E. I’aine, Paris. 
1798-1824 
Bailly, l’aine Paris. 1750-75 
fils 1780 
Blanc (Le Blanc) fils, Paris. 1805 
Breguet, A-L. 1747-1823 
Caffieri, P. Bronze caster and 
chisselleur of great renown. 
Many clock cases. 1714-1774 
Cachard, Paris. 1780-1802 
Caillouet, Paris. 1808-15 
Dubuc, aine, Paris. ca 1780-1819 
Dutertre J-B. Paris. 1715-35 


AMERICAN 


Burnap, Daniel. 1780-1800 
Case, Erastus. 1830-37 
Chapin, Aaron. 1820-1830's 
Coltey, Abel. 1682-1711 
Cummens, Will. 1788-1834 
Curtis, Lemuel. 1814-1818 
Custer, Jacod D. 1825-1860 
Darrow, ue A oe 1840's 
Davis, Will. 

Dyer, py {e15- 1820 
Edwards, A. & C. 1790's 
Ellicott, Joseph. 1760-1780’s 
Hawks, Ben. 1783 
Ingraham, Elias. 1831 on 
Ives, Joseph. 1810 on 
Jerome, Chauncey. 1818-22 
Jocelin, Simeon. 1770-1800 
Jones, Ezekiel. c 1790-1820 
Kirk, Elisha. 1780-1790 


Mudge, Thomas. 1715-1794 
Pinchbeck, Christ ne, — 1732 
uare, Daniel. 1648-17 

ompion, Thomas. 1658. 1713 
Vulliamy, Justin. 1730-75 
Vulliamy, Benjamin. 1781-1820 


Furet J.B., l’aine. m 740 

-B. m i743. 1789 
Gille l’aine, Paris. 1760-90 
Godon, F. i. Paris. 1787-90 
Grognet, L. 1810-14 
Gudin le jeune, J-J., Paris. 1750 
Huygens, Christian. 1629-1695 
Kinable, Paris. ca 1780-1825 
Le Noir, E., Paris. 
Lepaute, J-A. 1720-1787 
Lepine a Paris. 1720-1814 
Le Roy, Julien. 1686-1759 

Pierre. 1717-1785 

Lieutaud, J-J, Paris m 1764-89 
Martinot, 8. 1637-95 
Montjoye, Louis, —, m_ 1748-89 
Robin, Robert. 1742-1799 
Viger, Francois, Paris. m 1744 


Matias. wie. New York 
William. Phila. 1777-1780’s 

Meeks, Edward, Jr. New York, 

1790’s-1820's 

Morris, Ben. *1760's-1780 

Munroe, N. 1777-1816 

Nash, Thomas. 1638-1658 

Powell, John. ca. 1745 

Rittenhouse, David. 1732-1796 

Phila. 1770 

Roberts, Gideon ca. 1780-1812 

Stretch, Peter. 1690’s-1740's 

Taber, E. 1780’s-1840's 

Terry, E. 1792-94 East Windsor 
1794-1833 Plymouth 

Thomas, Seth. From 1813 

Willard, Aaron. 1780-1823 
Simon. 1780-1830 

Wood, John. 1755-1790 





A Quick Checklist of Some 
Clock Sources in New York City 


NORTH OF FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


Edward Pashayan & Co. 
Bristol Co. 

Robert Stevenson 

Mr. ay f 

Benthan, Ltd. 

A. La Vieille Russie Inc. 
Alavoine, Inc. 

Chas. C. Paterson 

H. Rick 

Karl F. Meyer 
Connoisseur, Inc. 
Teina Baumstone 
Gabor & Levy, Inc. 
Chas all, Inc. 

St. James’ Gallery 
Stoner & Evans, Inc 


60 E. 
36 y 62nd St. 


96th St. AT 9-3808 

RE 4-1140 

- Gist St. TE 8-5690 
EL 


785 Fifth Ave. 
712 Fifth Ave. 
Madison Ave. 
696 Madison Ave. 
666 Madison Ave. 
7 Madison Ave. 
Madison Ave. 
Ave. 
‘0 di Ave. 
Park Ave. 
Park Ave. 














FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


joasee, Inc. 


Israe ack, 
Arnold a. Helft Corp. 
Elinor Merrell 
qeepenine Howell 

alva Bros., Inc. 
Philip Suval, Inc. 
Arthur Ackerman & Son 
Edward Garratt, Inc. 
Jarvis House, Inc. 
Stair & Co. 

Nona J. Brown 
Alice Glick 
A. R. Nesle & Co. 

Joseph M. Lombardo 
Girondelle Decorators, Inc. 
Andrew Inc. 

I. Winick 

R. Olivieri 

Needhams Antiques Inc. 
French & Co, 


SOUTH OF FIFTY-SEVENTH 


Cc. W. Lyon Ine. 
Frank Partridge, Inc. 
Smith & Watson, Inc. 
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57th St. 
57th St. 
57th St. 
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15 E. 56th St. 
6 W. 56th St. 
20 E. 55th St. 


STREET 


5-8694 
PL 8-3326 
L 9-6389 


EL‘ 
CI 7-5770 
MU 8-4635 


RE 4-7557 
TE 8-5477 
RE 7-9412 
RE 4-8360 
RH 4-1352 


PL 9-959 
PL 5-422 


PL 3-0390 
PL 3-8130 
PL 32-6562 


PL 8-2471 
PL 3-7579 


PL, 3-9650 


re] 5-3951 
CI 7-2050 
PL 3-1462 
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Symons Galleries, Inc. 22 E. 55th St. PL 3-3842 
Arthur S. Vernay, Inc. 124 E. 55th St. 3-860 
Frederick P. Victoria 154 E. 55th St. PL 5-2581 
Tradition—Or Else 148 E. 54th St. PL 9-1690 
Lavezzo, Inc. 154 E. 54th St 3 
Ashley-Kent, Ltd. 165 E. 54th St. PL 5-1720 
Chas. J. Winston & Co., Inc. 41 E. 53rd St. PL 3-3612 
Old Versailles 152 E. 53rd St. 3-4479 
Interiors Import Co. 231 E. 5ist St. PL 3-4954 
Comer of London, Inc. 206 E. 47th St. PL 5-0920 
Friedman Bros. 305 E. 47th St. PL 5-2737 
French Antique Co. 957 Third Ave. PL 5- 
Helena Penrose 931 Third Ave. PL 3-7395 
Harriet Sherry 864 Third Ave. PL 8-0055 
David E. Weiss 863 Third Ave. PL 5-1492 | 
Samuel Fields & C. 684 Lexington Ave. 5-2699 | 
Kalex Corp. 405 Lexington Ave. MU 3-9710 | 
Wood & Teas 3 ison Ave. EL 5-1335 
Florian Papp, Inc. 516 Madison Ave. PL 3-2270 
Georg Jensen 667 Fifth Ave PL 5-66: 
Mottahedeh & Sons 225 Fifth Ave MU 5-3050 
Herman Kashins 225 Fifth Ave. LE 2-4724 
Richards Morgenthau & Co. 25 Fifth Ave. MU 5-9518 
For Howard Miller Clocks 

Rees & Orr 225 Fifth Ave. MU 3-3246 

: Warren Kessler 225 Fifth Ave. MU 3-6495 

: Accessories for Interiors 119 W. 23rd St. CH 2-6444 

) Porath & Magneheim, Inc. 95 Li y St. BA 7-6980 

Trend Clocks Zeeland, Michigan 

§ MARKET 


Continued from page 57 
MODERN LAMPS IN 
BEAUTIFUL BRASS 


A distinctly new mood in lighting has just been 
introduced at Finland House by the Finnish-Amer- 
ican Trading Corporation, at 41 East 50th Street, 
in New York. The designs are by Paavo Tynell, 

noted Finnish designer, who works lighting magic 
with brass and glass. One entire group of suspen- 
sion lamps with brass counterweights is a joy to | 
operate—a mere touch of the finger brings them 
up or down. The shapes are fluid, which Mr. Tynell 
describes as possible by use of his favorite medium, 
brass, “the educated metal.” This he considers 
beautiful in its own right, therefore his forms can 
be of the purest, his designs undecorated. Interest- 
ing interpretation by this designer is his comparison 
of European and American lighting. The latter, he 
insists, attempts to “sculpture the darkness,” uses 
light as stress and interest, while abroad they walk 
from true sunlight into artificial sunlight, with little 
of the contrast he admires in this country’s light- 
ing. There are several bell-shaped overhead lamps, 
a Rhine wine-glass shape, a floor lamp with direct 
and indirect lighting, and a massive custom fixture 
like a growing tropical tree with pierced-brass, 
highly-polished cymbal-topped flower forms grow- 
ing from it on their own brass stems. The collection 
includes wall brackets mostly floral in design, glass- 
and-brass lamp bowls which highlight one medium 
when lit, the other when not, and a series of little 
table lamps with interesting shades of woven willow, 
silk, linen, or aspen slat. (The latter makes up into 
screens, wall decorations, too.) There is also a low 


The ageless charm of fieldstone, its gracious 
istinction, beauty and color is captured in this 
: tic reproduction—an exclusive A. H. Jacob 

floor lamp with a metal grip. This firm is intro- : Spore: aaipneg: Senmetive peesi- 


ducing at the same time, a series of furniture pieces 


as well as some very fine art glass pieces—vases, 
glass and pitcher sets, ashtrays, bowls, etc., mostly 
F simple designs with hand-etched detail. The furni- 
ture includes a set of book shelves in birch which 
hang or stand by themselves atop a desk, a musi- 
cian’s chair which stacks and is designed for the 





Continued on page 76 
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MARKET, continued from page 75 


most in comfort when the artist is actually per- 
forming, several comfortable modern chairs, some 
all wood, others lightly upholstered, and a series 
of very interesting tables with their forte simplicity 
of line and beauty of wood. 


WEST COMES EAST WITH DIETRICH 


Rhythm is the word for the new Dietrich collection 
just opened to the trade in the East at the show- 
rooms of Wilton E. Owen, 515 Madison Avenue, 
New York. This young Californian manages to be 
light and delicate in both drawing and color, no 
mean feat for an old Hollywoodian. Wisely, he 
knows when to stop in the current craze for co- 
ordination, presents only five correlated fabric and 
wallpaper designs and sixteen wallpaper designs 
not teamed with anything. Freely drawn floral and 
leaf motifs have a nice way of avoiding the obvious 
repeat and the tried and true color combinations. 
Tones here are fresh and strong, without being 
blatant: the scale is generous without being tied to 
the flamboyance which most people think spells a 
California or a Florida interior. The whole thing 
adds up to a nice group of designs very easy to look 
at these humid days, and that isn’t because many 
schemes are out of the tropics. “Rural,” for in- 
stance, is a down-on-the-farm pattern in chalky 
colors; “Chinese Stripe” is something new in a 
bold geometric. The fabrics—hand printed, silk 
screened, washable or dry-cleanable—are heavy 





enough to be used for drapery without lining, or 
for upholstery, and come in a weave called “Lin- 
tex,” a mixture of cotton and rayon. Papers range 
from $5.85 to $7.80 a roll; fabrics are from $6.50 
to $7.50 a yard, both retail. Delivery time is ten 
days. 


EAST MOVES WEST IN SAN FRANCISCO’S 
NEW SHOWROOM 
Boon to the West Coast interior designer is Derek 
M. Fairman’s new showroom at 445 Powell Street, 
San Francisco 2, California (Yukon 2—4747). Be- 
sides knowing what the clients will want before they 
do—Mr. Fairman will be remembered from his 
years as one of B. Altman’s top. -decorators—the 
selection here is carefully geared to names that spell 
“gaged a good delivery plus high style. Mr. Fairman’s roster 
vw) : ¥ "1 | is catholic and excellent: Ramsona-Updecor’s fine 
“So Many Children” —a charming 36” nursery chintz weaves and chintzes; Liebhold-Wallach’s “country” 
line of prints and matching papers; Peruvian linens 


from Silkar Studios; fabrics from Maurice S. 
| Franks, S. W. Heim, and Ron Fidler; Marie 
INC. Nichols’ famous textures; papers from such diverse 


sources as Inez Croom and Wilton E. Owen; Robert 
Stevenson for accessories; furniture from Carfax 
45 EAST 53RD STREET, NEW YORK 22 Ltd., Deering Davis, David Hill and S. Cavallo; 

‘in oa a en is Ba Awa a trimming from Edward Maag and carpeting from 
: that other Edward, Mr. Fields. All under one roof, 


it sounds very impressive. 


Established 1823 


San Francisco Paris 
442 Post Street 8 Rue Ambroise Thomas 
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FINE REPRODUCTIONS 


OF THE XVIII AND EARLY XIX CENTURIES 





EDWARD PASHAYAN & CO.,INC. 


320 EAST 65th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
TRAFALGAR 9-4421 











creative scope 
in carpets 


hand-woven all-wool rugs made to any 






size and colors specified, looped 






and sheared, in various 


textures and 






designs 


colors and 
textures 
coordinated 
with the 
hand-loomed 
fabrics of 
Isabel Scott 


qu (ap 


CORPORATION 
17 east 53rd street, plaza 9-1990 


david 
goldin 








irving 
steinlauf 











327-329 East THiety-Fourtn Srrecr 
New York 16. N. Y¥ 


New catalog on request 
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from ENGLAND 
LLOYD'S AUTHENTIC 
JACOBEAN PATTERN 


TREE of LIFE 
| from $2.75 » $3.90 


Roll 22 inches 
tapestry-like 
in 5 ways. 

period charm. 





R ichly colored, 
paper, available 
Adds authentic 


: W. HS. Lloyd Co, Ine. 
} 48 West 48th St. 
So 





New York 19, N. i a 
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Attention be a Se oe ae 


My shipment of Antiques from France has arrived. Due to personal 
selection, every piece is of unusual merit. Included in this outstand- 


ing collection, you will find furniture, porcelain, tole, brass, gouaches 


and needlework pictures. I am offering this collection for immediate 


sale, by appointment only, at 


MAYFAIR STORAGE CO. 


214 East 54th Street 
New York City 


Tel. PLaza 9-6770 


ALICE GLICK 


MEMBER: ART AND ANTIQUE DEALERS LEAGUE OF AMERICA 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE IN MONTREAL 


Exceptional opportunity for interior decorators to acquire good 
business with large and expanding exclusive clientele. Very 
excellent location on Sherbrooke West, “the Fifth Avenue of 
| Montreal.” Occupies entire building on favorable lease. Sewing 
rooms and upholstering workshops on premises. Fine stock 
| English and European fabrics. Also excellent range custom-built 
| furniture. Full particulars from Guardian Trust Company, 618 
St. James West, Montreal. 





CURTAINS » DRAPERIES + CARPETS * RUGS » FLAMEPROOFING 
UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE SLIP COVERS + LAMP SHADES » STORAGE 


BROTHERS * DECORATIVE ARTS, Inc. 111 E. 129th St. N.Y. 35 LE +1750) 


305 East 47th Street New York 
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THE MURALIST, continued from page 49 
The Muralist: HANLEY HENOCH 


“| feel that all decoration should be as much a part of archi- 
tectural construction as one can make it, and therefore a mural 
is the most logical form of decoration. It may be planned either 
as a background for people and their activities in itself, or as 
a complement to that guest in the house, the ‘easel-picture,’ 
tying it in with the necessary furniture and hangings of a room. 
In these days of changing domiciles, movable murals are essen- 
tial, a satisfying background that can be adapted to various 
structural spaces which, unfortunately in one way, do not vary 
much in modern apartments and houses. For most people, the 
traditional types of mural painting do not ‘date’ as do the 
‘Modern’ types which are, after all, in their best form, a lack of 
decoration rather than the reverse. They can take the form of 
panels, or of screens with a continuous pattern, to be used 
divided or to cover an entire wall as a unit. Mural surrounds for 
doors and windows are easily portable and adaptable to changing 
sizes, and give an architectural interest to an otherwise un- 
distinguished room. 


The Designer: BERTHA SCHAEFER 


“‘In using the mural rather than the easel painting in relation 
to the design of the interior, we must distinguish in our own 
minds the individualizing character of these two forms of 
painting. 

The easel painting in its finest sense may be considered a 
spiritualizing experience, or the result of one on the part of the 
artist. It should communicate to us in terms of feeling or of 
exaltation. It may well take us far beyond the mundane, and 
into the realm of fantasy. 

The mural is of and pertaining to the wall, a decoration that 
is of itself an integral part of the wall. Its spatial layout, its 
coloring, its texture should be thoroughly related to its place- 
ment, giving it a decorative meaning it might lose in another 
situation. 

In its use in modern design, the mural should be based on 
contemporary concepts of space relations. It may be composed 
of new materials or combinations of materials, not necessarily in 
conjunction with paint or fresco. Combining the painter’s and 
the sculptor’s skills may result in many exciting new possibili- 
ties for interior wall decoration.” 


The Muralist: MARY STONEHILL 


“Interior decorators and mural painters are natural 
collaborators, for a wall decoration is certainly part of 
interior furnishing. Decorators who wish to use murals 
should know mural painters’ work; see finished works in 
place as well as sketches and photographs; supply the 
muralist with samples of the colors and textures and a 
knowledge of the client's likes and dislikes. They should 
also see the wall decoration often, during the process of 
painting, and bring the client. It is interesting to both to 
see things develop and an enjoyable ‘working together’ 
comes from cooperation and mutual understanding.” 


The Muralist: JAN JUTA 


‘As the trend in architecture and interior design moves fur- 
ther towards simplification of form and texture so the need for 
the humanizing influence of mural decoration in paint or other 
media becomes insistently apparent. The uninterrupted wall 


spaces favored today are too impersonal to satisfy the needs of 
man’s spirit and imagination unless relieved by some form o 
decoration in colour. Perhaps we shal! adopt the idea of having 
a painting especially executed to harmonize with the design of 
the area, but which is easily movable and changeable from time 
to time to suit climate or mood.” 
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Conventionalized Reproduction of a Fine Old 
| Baroque Clock Decorated in Tortoise-Shell and 
Gold Leaf behind the Plate Glass. 20” x 30”. 


| Manu acturers 


of 
Ci ghleenth Century 


pa 5 urniture 


DECORATIVE CLOCKS 


ANGELO ROMANO 


| DECORATIVE CLOCKS 
234 E. 59 st. New York, N. Y. 
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aa el a 
10 MILLING RoAD, HOLLAND,MICHIGAN 
+ 
Executive Offices: 
EXHIBITORS BUILDING, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
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Manufacturers of French Provincial Furniture 


a Oy 
e richard Wheelerig uf 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
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CHARAK FURNITURE CO. 3"," 








